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“THE HANDLE OF AN AXE:” BY a 
LEVINGTON COMFORT 


ca gpa HERE is a different love of Nature. We cry aloud in 


our surface ecstasies—that the old Mother was never 

so beautiful, her contours and colorings. We travel 

4a far for a certain vista, or journey alone, as if making 

| a pilgrimage, to a certain nave of woodland where a 

loved hand has touched us. . . . But this lifted 

love of nature is different from the Pipes of Pan, from 

all sensuous beauty. The love of Nature that I mean is different 
even from wooings and winnings, and all that beauteous bewilder- 
ment of sex-opposites—different from all save the immortal romances. 

I wonder if I can suggest what is in the heart; it cannot be more 
than a suggestion for these things have not to do with words. You 
who have felt it may know. In the moments of its coming you were 
very far from theweight and the symbols of Nature, but close to her 
animating spirit. . . . I walked for hours alone, through 
different small communities of beech and oak and elm. On a slope 
before my eyes, there was a sudden low clearing of vapor, as if a 
curtain were lifted, and I saw a thicket of dogwood in the mystery 
of resurrection, the stone of the sepulchre rolled away. 

I do not know to this day if they were really there. I have 
never found them again. . . . I was sitting here one fall night, 
a south wind straight from the great water, and the mignonette 
came in and lingeringly passed. The garden was behind to the 
north. I went to it and it gave me nothing, moved around it, and 
there was no respiration of that heaven-breath. Yet the Oneness, 
the very spirit of life, had touched me from the miracle, like the 
ineffable presence of the dogwood in bloom on the fairy slope. 

The love of Nature, the different love, is a matter of our own 
receptivity. If we were brave enough, or sweet enough within, we 
would not require the touch of the senses, nor Nature’s superb 
master-strokes to awaken us. We would not need to leave our rooms, 
for it is all here—in the deep gleam of polished strength of the hickory 
axe-handle, in the low light of the blade, in stone wall and oaken sill, 
in leather and brass and pottery, in the odor and glow of burning 
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wood, and veritably massed upon the sweeping distance from the 
window. It is because we are coarse and fibrous and confined in 
the sick weight of flesh that we do not stand in a kind of creative awe 
before the lowliest mystery of our physical sight. 


WOULD ask you never to forget that the handle of an axe is a 
poem. If you cannot tell why at this instant, hold fast to the 
fact that you knew once, that you learned it straight from God 

who gave the secret to Nature, who, in her turn, produced it for you. 
I ask you never to forget that you gave it to others. Hold fast to it— 
and if you are brave enough and sweet enough within, it will come 
to you again. 

Do you know that there is a different fragrance, a different 
manner of burning to each tree, whose parts you bring to the open 
camp-fire or your own hearth; that some woods shriek at this second 
death after the cutting, that others pass with gracious calm, and still 
others give up their dearest reality at the moment of breaking under 
the fire, like the released spirit of a saint that was articulate hereto- 
fore only in beautiful deeds? 

The willow burns with quiet meager warmth, like a lamb led to 
slaughter, but with innocence feigned, keeping her vain secrets to 
the last. The oak resists, as he resists the axe, having spent all his 
energy in building a stout and perfect body, proud of its twisted arms 
and gnarled hands. The pine rebels, and noisily to the swift end, 
saying: “I do not believe in cremation; I believe in breaking down 
alone and apart, asI lived. Iam clean without the fire. You should 
let me alone, and now I will not let you think nor talk of real things 
until I am gone.” . . . Each with its separate fragrance and 
story—the elm, the silentest and sweetest of all. . . . The 
elm has forgotten her body in spreading her grace to the stars; the 
elm for aspiration, loving the starlight so well that she will not hide 
it from the ground; most beautiful of all in winter, save the beech, 
her burning a swift and saintly passage, after a noble life. The 
maple warms you in spite of herself, giving up her secrets which are 
not all clean—a lover of fatness, her shade too dense, a hater of 
winter, because she is bare, and the secret of all ugliness in her nudity. 
(The true tree-lover is never a stranger to the winter woods.) And 
the mothering beech, with her soft incense, her heart filling the room 
with warmth and light, her will to warm the world; the mothering 
beech, a healer and a shelterer, a lover like the Magdalen whose sin 
was loving much. She gives her body to gods and men, and most 
sweetly to the fire,—her passing, naked and unashamed. 
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IT WAS THE POET COLERIDGE WHO CALLED THE SILVER BIRCH BY THAT FANCIFUL 
AND GRACIOUS TITLE “THE LADY OF THE WOODS”—A NAME THAT SPRINGS TO 
MIND EACH TIME OUR EYES ARE GLADDENED BY A GLIMPSE OF WHITE BARK AND 
SILVERY GRAY LEAVES AMONG THE WOODLAND'S DARKER TRUNKS AND FOLIAGE. 





SURELY IT IS MORE THAN A MERE ACCIDENT THAT THE BRANCHES OF THE TREES 
—OF THIS WIND-TORN PINE, FOR INSTANCE—SEEM LIKE THE ARMS OF NATURE 
STRETCHED OUT IN SILENT COMRADESHIP AND INVITATION TOWARD THE CITY- 
PRISONED SONS OF MEN: “IF THEY BECKON TO YOU,” SAYS WILL COMFORT, “THE 
TREES ON THE HORIZON (AND GOD BE WITH YOU, IF THERE ARE NONE), IF THEY 
SEEM TO BE CALLING TO YOU, DO NOT FAIL THEM, DO NOT WAIT TOO LONG.” 





THIS GNARLED AND TWISTED CYPRESS THAT 
WINDS OF OUR ROCKY WESTERN COAST, SEEMS TO HAVE 
IN THE FIGHT FOR EXISTENCE UPON THE EDGE OF THE BLUFF, AN INDIVIDUAL- 


WITHSTANDS SO STURDILY THE 
GATHERED TO ITSELF, 


ITY LITTLE SHORT OF HUMAN: THERE IS A FIERCE, WHIMSICAL SPIRIT, TOO, IN 
THE CURIOUS TRUNK AND BRANCHES, THAT REMINDS ONE OF THE GNOME- 
HAUNTED TREES ARTHUR RACKHAM DELIGHTS TO DRAW FOR FAIRY-LOVING FOLK, 





THESE TALL, STATELY POPLARS CARRY “THE BEAUTY OF THE 
WORLD HIGH INTO THE AIR:” 
TREES, WHAT TOWERS IN ARCHITECTURE ARE TO HOUSES : GREEN CHURCH 
SPIRES OF NATURE, POINTING STEADFASTLY UPWARD, THEY 
PERPETUAL SYMBOLS OF ASPIRATION TOWARD THE LIGHT. 


SYLVAN 
AS HAMERTON SAYS, THEY ARE, TO OTHER 


SEEM LIKE 





SPRING NIGHTS 


HE different love of Nature. The child knows it instinctively. 
Young men and maidens forget it in the heat of themselves, 
but it comes back to them again, if they grow old decently. It 

lives in rock and thicket, in the voice of running water, in every recess 
of woodland, and arch of shore—not the Pipes of Pan, but the myster- 
ies of God; not sensuousness, but the awakening of a spirit that has 
slumbered—the illumination, sudden and splendid, that all is One— 
that Nature is the plane of manifestation for the infinite and perfect 
story of God; that Nature is the table which God has filled to over- 
flowing—this is a suggestion, a beginning of the lifted love of Nature. 

If they beckon to you—the trees on the horizon (and God be 
with you, if there are none); if they seem to be calling to you, do not 
fail them, do not wait too long. For surely that time will come, 
when they will cease to call to your heart. They will not have changed, 
but you will have gone too far back among the spectres, among the 
illusions of detached things, to know that they are calling. And 
be very sure that you will never find the sons of God in the eyes 
of passing men—if you have forgotten our Mother. 


SPRING NIGHTS 


GFRING nights have come again, with their old pity, 
Spring nights of simple fragrance, to the sad city. 


See how the long lanes filled with blue lights 
Wake to a strange rapture in the Spring nights! 


Almost I think I heard in the hushed dark, 
Down yonder thoroughfare, close to the park, 


Voices of ghostly birds, bright after rain, 
Singing the city’s soul clean of its pain. 


Spring nights, glad Spring nights, with their old pity, 
Ah! how we need them here in the sad city! 


CHARLES Hanson Towne. 





SCULPTORS OF THE SOUTHWEST: THEIR 
INSPIRATION AND THEIR ACHIEVEMENT 


Cant CULPTURE is, at least in its initial purpose, so 

yi oa essentially the hand-maiden of Architecture that any 

rich growth of this formal art is apt to be delayed 

until the home instinct of a nation has been pro- 

am ductive of some fairly large results. Although model- 

ing is not of necessity limited to the decoration of 

architecture, its existence must so depend upon this 

relationship, that at the beginning of building art we seldom find 
the art of sculpture developed to any extent. 

People may live in tents, roaming the world over and resting 
at a different river bank every week of their existence and carry 
their music with them, in fact, need it all the more because of their 
intimacy with Nature, because of their unrestricted emotional ex- 
istence. Painting also is not dependent upon a settled social order, 
for the small housekeeping accessories of nomadic races are usually 
beautiful in color ornamentation; and the craft side of sculpture 
also finds its place among primitive races; the pots and kettles, the 
water jug and the drinking mug, all bring about a decorative expres- 
sion among the simple people whose household equipment is limited 
to useful forms. But when modeling becomes a fine art, purely 
a means of enlarged decorative expression, then the artist in this 
line must bide his time and follow in the wake of established political 
and social conditions where the public monument and the public 
building demand his skill and power to make permanent record of the 
valiant and beautiful deeds of the nation. 

Hence it is that the painters of the Southwest have found their 
medium of expression before the sculptors, and that Western and 
Southwestern architecture had been recognized for some years prior 
to the advent of any marked achievement in sculpture. It is possible 
too, that the landscape of the West with its wide, restful spaces, 
with its mysterious, subtle color sense, first of all attracts the painter. 
The sculptor may find his inspiration in the Indians and in the 
more mountainous regions but the Southwest as a whole lacks the 
definiteness which breathes inspiration into the formal arts. 

And because the beauty of the Southwest is evanescent, changeful 
and mysterious it is not easily recorded by the passing visitor. It 
is not enough for the most friendly artist of Europe and the East 
to seek these Western beauty spaces for a fortnight or a month or so 
during vacation days, and hope to gather in permanent form the 
essence of the magical beauty of the West. The men who have 
caught the spirit of the prairies and the mesas and the arid desert 
land, are men who have lived in these regions, who have loved them, 
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“ELFIN FOUNTAIN,” BY MAUD 
DAGGETT, IN THE GARDEN OF 
MYKON HUNT, PASADENA, 
CAL.: IN THIS DESIGN A 
LOVELY SENSE OF PLAY IS 
SHOWN WITH THE UNCON- 
SCIOUS GRACE AND JOYOUS- 
NESS OF YOUTH. 


“NYMPH,” DESIGN FOR A 
FOUNTAIN BY JULIA BRACKEN 
WENDT: MRS. WENDT WAS 
BORN AND BROUGHT UP IN 
THE WEST, AND HAS BEEN 
AN IMPORTANT FIGURE IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF HER 
OWN ART IN THE WEST. 





THE GOOSE GIRL FOUNTAIN, 
MAUD DAGGETT, SCULPTOR. 





SCULPTORS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


who have opened their hearts for just this kind of wonder to flow 
through. And although the East has exhibited many paintings and 
some few pieces of sculpture from the West, it has as yet not fully 
seen the work of the few real interpreters, of the men who have lived 
the life they paint. 

Some years ago Louis Akin brought us wonderful visions of the 
West, so simple and fresh and arresting in color, in form, that we 
were almost afraid to accept them. The Pennsylvania Academy 
recognized his value and gave his work rare presentation; the Natural 
History Museum also found in him the real spirit of the West 
when it decided to employ him to decorate the Indian rooms of the 
Building. Even before Louis Akin, Frederick Remington went out 
to the West, and took the trail with the Indians, lived their life, 
loving it, bathing deeply in the spirit of their freedom and beauty. 
Charles Schreyvogel followed; Lungren, John Sharp and Burbank 
have all taught us the beauty of the West. And while their canvases 
are absolutely true to life and conditions, records of past history, 
they have also rendered the poetry and the charm of the great silent 
places of the Western world. 

Among the sculptors, Solon Borglum has brought us real under- 
standing because his early life was spent in the West. He knew the 
horses and the cattle and the simple people, he knew the prairies in 
great storms, at sunrise rose color,—and in the magic, portentous 
twilight. EE. W. Deming perhaps as much as any man in sculpture 
has brought us the very intimate soul of the aboriginal Western 
folk. His interest has been limited to the Indian life, but no one has 
known this life better—and Indian chieftains living the great legends 
of these spiritual people, wild animals at rest and at play, the myster- 
ies of the Indian religion, all dwell inherent and profoundly real in 
Mr. Deming’s bronzes. 

Several years ago a young American sculptor, who was already 
known in the East, Alexander Stirling Calder, feeling the need of a 
wider impulse for his imagination, a truer freedom in personal life, 
sought the West. He remained there for some years breathing in the 
life of this country, freshening his impulse and preparing for the larger 
work of which he had dreamed. His first great achievement was 
the adornment of the Administration Building of Throop College 
in Pasadena. This commission was the most important ever placed 
in the Southwest and included four panels and three sculptured 
arches representing in allegory the achievements of man. Mr. 
Calder is a man of brain, imagination and also a thorough craftsman. 
He had always worked sincerely and his early struggles had naturally 
tested the real metal of his soul. The work Mr. Calder executed 
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SCULPTORS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


in the West is vitally important to the develop- 
ment of this art in that region, for he labored as a 
pioneer to increase the interest in this great art 
as yet but little stirred to life in the land of his 
adoption. The secret of his success in the Pasa- 
dena work was because he was not only content 
to live in the West but eager to join his life to the 
land. He was in intimate sympathy with the life 
he saw about him and naturally out of this he was 
able to interpret the existence which he wished to 
present through the channels of his art. Living 
with the simple people, especially the Indians, he 
saw their beauty with fresh illumination and he 
also recognized the relationship of these people 
with all creation, and in his heart stirred the real 
understanding of the brotherhood of man, which 
the Indian presents more strongly than almost any 
other race because in spite of the encroachments of 
our civilization his existence has continued simple 
and natural. The past, the present and the future 
of the red people is beautifully delineated in Cal- 


7 der’s subtly modeled figures. 


DESIGN FOR FOUN- 
TAIN, BY A, TANNELLI, 
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Another sculptor of the Southwest who per- 
haps more definitely belongs to the land is Julia 
Bracken Wendt, who has been born and brought 
up in the West and whose work is essentially the 
new outlook of this fresh, pioneer country. Mrs. 
Wendt’s studio is in Los Angeles and her life and 
study [has been spent in her own land. She not 
only has accomplished much through her own art, 
but her skill and her love of her own country 
have proven a well-spring of inspiration to the 
entire craft world of the Southwest. Most of her 

designs find permanent homes in America, 
and the West is especially eager to claim 
the right to as much of her work as possi- 
ble. Mrs. Wendt was instrumental in 
placing in the Woman’s Building at the 
Columbia Exposition the sculptured fig- 
ures typifying the attributes of woman. 

At the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Mrs. Wendt received the most important 
commission, that of executing the monu- 
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ment of James Monroe. She has 
also done a series of portrait- 
reliefs of some of the world’s 
greatest poets and philosophers, 
among them being Tolstoi, Em- 
erson, Morris and Carlyle. The 
artistic possibilities in sculptural 
fountains seem to have greatly 
appealed to these Western work- 
ers and some of Mrs. Wendt’s 
most beautiful work has been 
the designing of fountains in gar- 
dens and public places. Those of 
us who attended the exhibition 
at the Chicago Art Institute will 
remember “The Young Pan” 
and “The Nymph,” both of THE CHIEF, A. STERLING CALDER, SCULPTOR. 
them Mrs. Wendt’s fountain designs, full of imaginative quality. 

Without going into detail as to the work of others of the South- 
western sculptors it is of interest to speak of certain definite qualities, 
which inevitably pervade their work, qualities of the West—direct- 
ness, simplicity and sincerity,—the very foundations indeed of all 
great progressive art and yet the essentials which are sometimes 
lost sight of in new phases of eccentricity or in the over-elaboration 
of the purely decorative spirit. Art must forever remain the purpose 
of the man of vision to reproduce the illusion of Nature’s changing 
beauty, and when we are seeking merely whimsicalities, novelties, 
the desire to stir the unthinking with eccentricity, art becomes a 
pallid, decadent thing. Therefore in the West we are glad to find 
refreshment in art, born of the very essence of the qualities which 
make for permanent beauty. 

It is only fair to the West, before closing this article, to mention 
the fact that the great work of Lorado Taft is not dwelt upon, solely 
because we are keeping more to the edges of the West and the far 
Southwest, whereas Mr. Taft’s art was born in the Middle West 
and has illuminated all that part of the country. America owes no 
greater debt to any artist than to this man of profound feeling, vast 
inspiration, sincere craftsmanship and unswerving interest in the 
production of beauty in his own land. Two of his most important 
works, “The Fountain of Time” and “The Spirit of the Lakes,” 
both in Chicago, will be found illustrated in THe Crartsman of 
November, nineteen thirteen. 
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THE SUMMER HANGING GARDENS OF THE 
CITY: THEIR PLANTING AND CARE 
- LUE skies and mild winds, a few trees and scattered 
Ce \ B parks are not enough to keep busy city workers in 
wholesome touch with the mind-inspiring and body- 
2 7 healing “‘great out of doors.” They need also the 
L 


cheery message of bright flowers that come and go 

with the seasons, bowing and smiling reminders of the 

life that is more than the gain of riches. How the 
anxious spirit of the city is lightened when the window-boxes of the 
big hotels burst forth in spring array of hyacinths, tulips and daffodils 
above the winter’s faithful ivy; how the bright colors of geraniums, 
nasturtiums and salvias freshen up apartment-house windows and 
make the forced exile in the city more endurable; and how charming 
the hint with asters and chrysanthemums, from clubhouse windows 
of the nearness of Indian summer days, those last tranced days of 
exultation before winter calls the flowers away for their needed sleep! 
Yes, the city has need of flowers and plant beauty even more than the 
country, for there are no bluebirds in those man-made canyons to 
herald the spring, nor thrushes to sing “‘all’s right with the world.” 

The city’s main dependence or hope of floral procession is in 
window-boxes, for the florists’ windows are no true criterion, so skil- 
fully do the masters of horticulture force or retard the season at will. 
Architects abroad have found that they play for the outside of the 
house a réle equal to that filled by stained glass and tapestries for 
the interior. There is no medium for the introduction of color in our 
American cities so decorative, suitable and altogether delightful as 
the window-box. The next best is colored tile, but there is still too 
much opposition to meet where glazed clay is concerned to give it 
practical consideration. We have not yet, alas, found courage to 
advertise with gay, silk, perpendicular banners such as adorn the 
dull streets of Hong-Kong, Shanghai and Canton with festive spirit 
and real beauty. Our craving for color has found outlet mainly 
through the glaring, inartistic billboard monstrosities. The truth is, 
as has often been said, we are afraid to use color in our buildings, 
though it is admitted we have much need of it. We have at last 
timidly ventured to use it modestly, sparingly in window-boxes and 
found the result most attractive. 

Pacific coast cities and small towns, braving criticism, have 
passed the experimental days of window-boxes and decided unani- 
mously in their favor. They add the finishing proof of a prevailing, 
kindly, semi-tropical climate, for during twelve months of the year 
they are blooming or swinging green vines with the winds. One 
might as well plan a house without porches out there as without 
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HERE GARDEN 
BOXES AND 
HANGING 
BASKETS 
CONVERT A 
PERGOLA INTO 

A TANGLED 
MYSTERIOUS 
GARDEN, AND 
ALL THIS 
BEAUTY 

COULD BE 
ACCOMPLISHED 
BY THE 
PLANTING 

OF SIMPLE 
ANNUALS WITH 
A FEW CLUMPS 
OF FERNS FROM 
THE WOODS: 
SUCH A PERGOLA 
COVERING SHOULD 
BE WITHIN 
REACH OF ANY 
AMATEUR 
GARDENER. 


SHOWING A CIRCULAR COLONIAL PORCH EFFECTIVELY OUT- 
LINED WITH RICH PLANTING OF VINES AND BRILLIANT ANNUALS. 





AT THE RIGHT IS AN INTERESTING PLANT- 
ING OF FLOWER BOXES, SO THAT THE VINES 
FROM THE PORCH RAIL ALMOST MEET 

THE FOUNDATION PLANTING AT THE 

BASE: THE CULTIVATION OF THESE SIMPLE 
VINES AND FLOWERS REQUIRES SO LITTLE 
OUTLAY AND TIME, COMPARATIVELY 
SPEAKING, THAT IT SEEMS A PITY THE 
CUSTOM IS NOT A MORE GENERAL ONE: 
CERTAINLY IT IS A MOST EFFECTIVE METHOD 
OF BEAUTIFYING FORMAL CITY HOMES. 
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A SECOND EXAMPLE OF COMPLEMENTARY 
PLANTING, CHARMING FOR A HOUSE 
SET CLOSE TO THE STREET, WHERE THE 
PORCH SHOULD BE VEILED IN GREEN TO 
GAIN A SENSE OF REMOTENESS: HOW 
SEVERE AND UNFRIENDLY WOULD BE 
THE LINES OF THE FOUNDATION AND 
PORCH PARAPET WITHOUT THE CLOSELY 
MASSED FOLIAGE AND GRACEFUL TRACERY 
OF VINES TO SOFTEN THE EDGES AND 
ADD LIFE AND COLOR TO THE GRAY 
SURFACE OF THE STONE, 
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WHERE THE SUMMER PLANTING GIVES 
THE EFFECT OF A WELL-PLANNED FRIEZE, 


AN EVERGREEN PLANTING OF FERNS, IVY 
AND PALMS ABOUT A WINDOW GROUP. 
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window-boxes, that is if the boxes that stand on parapet, roof gardens, 
porches and terraces be classed as window-boxes. The choice of 
concrete, terra cotta, wood, iron or rustic boxes must be governed, 
the West has found, by the type of house, for no definite rule 
can be given save that of trusting to the adjustable law of good taste. 

In some instances the contrast of materials would be effective, such 
as verde green boxes on a gray stucco house with verde trim, filled 
with the gayest flowers that grow. Under other conditions nothing 
but stucco or concrete boxes filled with formal dwarf trees or green 
vines would look well on a stucco or concrete house, for the whole 
plan of the architect would be destroyed unless quiet harmony of 
color prevailed. Architectural plans involving contrast are much 
more difficult to carry out successfully, for there is always the danger 
of a too bizarre effect. The daring use of colors so admirable in the 
Orient cannot be reproduced in the Occident without arousing the 
sharp fire of criticism unless most perfectly used. 

There should never be less than twelve inches of soil in the box, 
for at least this much is required to properly feed the plants and keep 
them from drying out too rapidly. The bottom of the box should 
be covered with broken pottery, sticks or stones to provide draining; 
over this a layer of moss, then well-sifted dirt added to within one 
and a half or two inches of the top. Water should be applied to the 
roots only, as a general thing. Water sprinkled on the leaves on a 
hot day would cause them to turn yellow or die. 

As to the planting, the choice’ is bewildering—flowers for sunny 
spots, for the shady side of the house, ferns and palms to stand erect, 
vines and trailing plants to drip daintily like falling spray or reach 
up with strong friendly intent to the windows above. It is hard to 
imagine a window-box without a vine of some sort, for they are the 
great harmonizers of the green world of plants, the gracious adjusters 
of architectural mistakes. Vines can transform the humblest house 
into a castle of romance, transmute the ugly duckling, as it were, into 
the graceful swan. Whatever is given over into their power is 
glorified, be it back fence, ash barrel, plain little house or pompous 
city business block. They are the mediators between house and 
garden, always to be depended upon when architectural peace must 
be established. The vines and creepers are the city’s most reliable 
agencies for relieving the monotony of lifeless brick and stone. They 
cover the deadly, blank city wall with quivering arabesques of leaf, 
with sentient curtains of light and shade. The severe bronze door 
of the merchants’ exchange becomes kindly when vines trail from the 
window-boxes above with humanizing touch. 

The clematis, an excellent vine for window-boxes, can be grown 
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from seed or root. Besides the familiar purple (clematis Jacknani), 
there is a crimson variety, Madam André; and a scarlet, clematis 
Coccinea; and a white, paniculata and Duchess of Edinburgh. 

Ampelopsis or woodbine is valued for its bright show of fall 
color; as also is the Japan or Boston ivy. The climbing asparagus 
vine—and its relative, the drooping sprengeri and smilax—grown 
either from seed or root are good for the shady side of a street. 
Morning glory is excellent for the window needing protection from 
too ardent rays of the sun. It will form a dense veil of leaves, 
lighted with multi-colored elfish flower trumpets. 

Bright-faced pansies are always cheery looking; stock grows 
quickly, lasts a long time and can be had in a variety of colors. 
Antirrhinum adapts itself to life in a window-box, if not placed in 
too windy a location. For bright color, nothing is better than the 
beautiful nasturtium; marigolds and zinnias also make a brave show- 
ing of gaiety. Petunias look well in some places. 

Crocuses, tulips, hyacinths and daffodils, combined with box, 
evergreen and ivies, dwarf asters, verbenas, lobelias, begonias, ivy 
and common geranium, changed with the season, give the resident 
behind them a sense of participation in the delightful art of gardening. 
Even a five cent packet of seed will do much to satisfy our craving 
for flower color, perfume and responsive life. Mignonette, forget- 
me-nots, portulacca, candytuft and gaillardia always are reliable. 

We are showing a number of examples of window-box planting, 
or as wé might say, of flower-box planting, because in the case of 
several of the photographs the boxes have been placed at the edge 
of a porch or top of parapet. In the photograph shown of the 
extended half-round veranda, the window-boxes have been made 
of wood stained the same color as the trim. Here, stiff palms and 
vines in informal masses provide a year-round background for 
different flowers that are transplanted and set out from month to 
month to give color. This is perhaps the most practical way of 
introducing color, for there is no flower, unless it is a geranium, that 
will bear from spring to fall unceasingly. In one of our illustrations 
evergreen shrubs from the garden reach up to the ivies and winter 
ferns of the hanging baskets, so that there is always a cloud of green 
across which flowers may come and go. 

Another photograph shows the ivy making a solid framing for 
the window, and reaching over to draw the box of ferns close to 
itself. Such a planting is especially suitable for north walls. 

Half the charm of flowers and vines against the wall of a house is 
in the play of light and shade. A use of vines, besides adding color, 
is as a curtain to insure privacy from the prying eyes of the passerby. 
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FLOWERING 
SHRUBS FOR 
THE HIGH.- 
WAYSANDBY- 
WAYS: SUG. 
GESTIONS FOR 
BEAUTIFYING 
OUR RURAL 
ROADS 


N the mythological days when the gods, wearied with 
the joys of Olympus, fled to earth and walked through 
its lovely valleys and over its green hills, flowers 
sprang up, so we are told, to mark their way; thus 
Phoebus, Aurora, Ceres and Flora became im- 
mortalized on earth by ever-recurring fragrant nebulz 

of asphodels, violets, narcissus, irises, poppies and 
lilies, as Orion, the hunter, and Cassiope, the queen, were honored in 
the heavens with constellations of glittering stars. 

America must have been a favorite pleasure ground of these 
celestial beings, for when man, borne by the great white wings of 
the Spanish carvels, touched our shores in search of a new home, 
he found it one vast flower garden like the Elysian fields them- 
selves for beauty. Man’s path through these flowery pastures was 
marked by brown roads and furrowed fields. The new civilization 
quickly drove the flowers into the remote fastnesses of the hills, 
to the deserts, to sandy shores; magnificent roads spread like a net, 
ensnaring prosperity, drawing scattered resources into convenient 
centers. Commercial power grew as the roads lengthened, farm 
values doubled and trebled, and government reports proved the 
material wisdom of well-built roads in convincing dollars and cents, 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR OUR HIGHWAYS 


showing how they advance the prosperity of every region they 
penetrate. 

But well-built roads, important as they are conceded to be, 
are not enough, says our far-seeing government. They must also 
be made beautiful, for beauty must play a part in our national 
scheme of things; the dust of highways and the smoke of cities 
must not be allowed to rob our roadways of the wonderful fringe 
of graceful grasses, brilliant flowers, generous shrubs and noble 
trees. Conscious of the tremendous power of beauty, the govern- 
ment has been roused to action, experienced men have been sent 
out to study conditions, suggest remedies, plant the roadside to 
flowers, give surgical aid to trees broken by the storms and relief 
to those being injured by improperly strung electric wires. These 
men deliver lectures to rural communities and to city clubs, inspiring 
the people to action in the project of conserving and developing 
our natural plant beauty. Schoolchildren have been drawn into 
the campaign for beauty and give valuable aid, not only in pro- 
tecting the wonderful floral inheritance still left to them, but in 
increasing it by raising seed and scattering it again, by planting trees, 
shrubs and vines in vacant lots, along roadways and brook-sides. 
They are learning to take pride in the appearance of their city 
trees or country lanes and in the protection of the plant and bird 
life without which our land would be desolate indeed. 

Much useful work has been accomplished by local clubs in 
planting roadways and improving entrances to cities. Local effort 
augmented by the Government has done much in such mighty pro- 
jects as the planting of a National Highway which stretches from 
ocean to ocean in El Cammeo Real, commemorating the trail of 
the Mission Fathers, as they faithfully pushed from South to North 
along the Pacific coast establishing a new civilization, and the 
great Chattanooga Highway designed to connect Miami with Chicago 
to be known as the Hoosier-Land to Dixie Highway. 


NE of the important phases of the work protecting the beauty 
of our roadways in which encouraging progress has been made 
relative to the removal of unsightly billboards, is a decision 

recently made in the Supreme Court of Illinois holding that a com- 
munity possessed power to regulate their size, location and character, 
even to exclude them altogether if so elected. The fight was not 
one from an esthetic appeal, but an obvious demand for public 
protection, previous attempts to regulate the billboard nuisance 
on’ the ground of unsightliness having repeatedly failed. The battle 
was won'by proving them a menace to the health and morals of the 
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THE WISTARIA GROWS 
WILD THROUGH ALL 
JAPAN’S HIGHWAYS 
AND GROVES, HANGING 
IN LONG PURPLE, 
LAVENDER AND WHITE 
FESTOONS THAT ARE 
A NATIONAL JOY: WE 
COULD HAVE THIS 
SAME VINE GROWING 
WILD ALONG OUR 
ROADWAYS IF WE 
WOULD ONLY TAKE THE 
TROUBLE TO PLANT IT: 
CLUSTERS OF WISTARIA 
BLOSSOMS ARE SHOWN 
IN THE PHOTOGRAPH 
AT THE RIGHT. 


AVENUES OF LOCUST 
TREES HAVE SOME- 
TIMES BEEN PLANTED 
FOR A VILLAGE STREET 
IN AMERICA: AND 
WHEN WE CONSIDER 
THEIR GREAT BEAUTY 
OF FOLIAGE AND BLOS- 
SOM WE WONDER WHY 
THESE EASILY GROWN 
AND HARDY TREES ARE 
NOT MORE FREQ 

SEEN. 





THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
A BLOSSOMING BRANCH OF THE 
WILD RASPBERRY, WHILE AT THE 
RIGHT IS SHOWN A COUPLE OF 
CLUSTERS OF THE FRUIT—RIPE 
JUICY BERRIES WHICH NEW 
ENGLAND SO LAVISHLY PROVIDED 
ALONG OUR ROADWAYS AND IN 
OUR PASTURES IN DAYS GONE 
BY : IT WOULD BE WORTH OUR 
WHILE TO ENCOURAGE THIS AND 
OTHER FRUITFUL VINES AND 
SHRUBS WHEREVER THEY CAN 
BE PERSUADED TO GROW. 


WHY SHOULD THE CHILDREN OF TODAY 
BE DENIED THE PLEASURE AND ROMANCE 
OF PICKING BERRIES FOR LUNCH ON 
THE WAY TO SCHOOL? BLACK RASP- 
BERRIES GATHERED FROM THE TANGLED 
MASSES OF BRAMBLES IN FENCE 
CORNERS OR ALONG ROADSIDE BANKS 
HAVE A FLAVOR NEVER TO BE FOUND 
IN THE BOUGHT VARIETY EATEN IN- 
DOORS : THEY GROW SO EASILY AND 
RESPOND SO GENEROUSLY TO A LITTLE 
PRUNING THAT IT SEEMS A PITY THEY 
SHOULD NOT BE PLANTED BESIDE MANY 
OF OUR SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY 
ROADS FOR DELIGHT OF YOUNG AND OLD. 





EVERY CHILD KNOWS THE MEADOW 
SWEET, THE NATIVE SPIRZA, LOVELY 
AS THAT GROWN IN OUR GARDENS: 
THIS WILD BLOSSOMING PLANT MAY 
BE CULTIVATED BESIDE OUR DOORWAYS 
AS WELL AS ALONG OUR ROADS, FOR 
WITH PROPER CONDITIONS IT TAKES 
KINDLY TO LIFE IN TOWN OR CITY: 
ITS CHIEF REQUISITES’ ARE SUN AND 
AIR—IT CANNOT ABIDE IMPRISON- 
MENT: A GROUP OF THESE TALL 
FLOWERS ARE SHOWN AT THE RIGHT. 


THE MOUNTAIN ASH, BEAUTIFUL WITH 
ITS CLOUDS OF WHITE BLOSSOMS IN 
THE SPRING AND MASSES OF SCARLET 
BERRIES IN THE FALL, IS A TREE AL- 
MOST EXTINCT IN THIS COUNTRY BE- 
CAUSE OF VANDALISM AND LACK OF 
CARE: IT SHOULD BE SAVED TO BEAU- 
TIFY THE ROADSIDES, TO ADD ITS GRACE 
OF LEAF, CHARM OF BLOSSOM AND 
RICHNESS OF COLOR TO OUR LANDSCAPE: 
THE BERRIES HANG ON THE TREE WELL 
INTO THE WINTER: THE BLOSSOMS ARE 
SEEN AT THE LEFT. 





IT IS DIFFICULT TO 
DECIDE WHICH IS 
MOST ATTRACTIVE 
—THE DAINTY BELL- 
SHAPED FLOWERS 
OF THE BLUEBERRY 
BUSH IN SPRING- 
TIME OR THE JUICY 
BLUE BERRIES THAT 
RIPEN LATER TO 
TEMPT THE HUNGRY 
WAYFARER, 


THE BUSH HONEY- 
SUCKLE OR WHITE 
AZALEA IS APPRE- 
CIATED BY EURO- 
PEANS, WHO AT 
GREAT PRICE ARE 
ABLE TO GIVE IT THE 
MOST HONORED 
PLACE IN THEIR 
GARDENS : IN AMER- 
ICA, HOWEVER, BE- 
CAUSE IT IS so 
FAMILIAR TO US, 
WE ARE APT TO TAKE 
FOR GRANTED THE 
BEAUTY WITH 
WHICH IT SO FREE- 
LY GRACES OUR 
WOODS AND 
STREAMS. 





FLOWERING SHRUBS FOR OUR HIGHWAYS 


community showing that they encourage crime and increase the 
risks of fire, accidents, etc. Such notable factors did unmeasured 
good in showing other communities a convincing method of procedure. 

Agitation of the subject of more beautiful roadsides is educating 
people to a greater appreciation of the charms of our common flowers, 
shrubs and trees. Familiarity seems to deprive some people of sight. 
Innumerable stories are told of farmers who, standing during their 
whole life-time at their own doorways, had never noticed the orchid- 
like blossoms of shade trees; of summer visitors who still regard 
common flowers as weeds because they grow in tangled masses in- 
stead of prim rows and formal beds, and of city folk who fly heedlessly 
past wayside shrubs that would have held them in spellbound 
admiration had they been growing among imported specimens of 
their own garden. The dwarf azalea of the florist’s window in full 
bloom on a winter’s day is indeed an inspiration, but is not to be 
compared for beauty with the wild, free shrubs of the woods that 
swing long arms over a dashing brook, dropping fragrant petals on 
the swirling waters, that sail gaily along like fairy boats to a mooring 
in quiet pools. 

The common shrubs of New England cannot be excelled for beauty 
the world over, yet they have been to a great extent undervalued. 
True, many people still find romance and poetry in the blackberry 
vines that recall the care-free schooldays, when the juicy sweetness 
made tolerable the long weary walk to school, still find greater 
delight in gathering the meadow-sweet from its home in rocky 
pastures than in hothouse creations. Can any flower that grows 
touch the hearts of New Yorkers more surely than the first lilacs 
brought from old-fashioned country gardens to give the glad 
tidings of the coming of spring to brown Fifth Avenue? How 
dreary would be New England’s roadways even though they do 
parallel fair rivers and undulate with the green waves of fertile hills, 
without their bordering clumps of glossy-leaved sumac, every branch 
tipped with bundles of crimson fruit, without the black-berried 
elder laden with hints of juicy pie and home-brewed wine, the hazel 
with its store of winter nuts? From the time the shadbush puts 
on the white wings of spring up to the mystic days of Indian Summer, 
when the falling leaves of the bittersweet reveal its scarlet and 
orange seed treasures, New England’s roadsides are the scene of 
patches of color. 

Are we, too, losing the fresh wonder of the season’s passing because 
of careless neglect or thoughtless treatment? The native shrubs 
have endeared themselves to New Englanders, and because of their 
sturdy persistence along exposed highways and their unbridled, 
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CARPETING OUR LITTLE GROVES MAY BE SEEN THE NUN-LIKE BLOSSOMS OF THE CREAMY PYROLA. 


riotous embroidering of the quiet lanes are receiving recognition in 
our own land as well as in Europe for their beauty of form, leaf and 
exuberance of blossom. Shall we not give them an even more 
honored place in our gardens and win back their confident blooming by 
the 'wayside—the handsome black alder, low-branching black haw, 
delicate white birch, spicy sassafras, bird-loved wild cherry and 


THE PRINCE'S PINE, OR PIPSISSEWA, IS ONE OF THE FEW FLOWERS THAT WILL PUSH UP THROUGH 
THE PINE NEEDLES: THE BLOSSOMS LOOK ESPECIALLY DELICATE AGAINST THEIR BROWN S€"TTING. 
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THE WILD STRAWBERRY OF THE FIELDS MAKES A BEAUTIFUL BORDER PLANT FOR THE GARDEN IF 
USED IN CLOSE MASSES: ITS PRESENCE ALONG OUR HIGHWAYS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED. 


plum, star-flowered dogwood, appealing witch hazel, candle-bearing 
bayberry, bush cranberries, barberries, blueberries, currants, azaleas, 
rhododendrons, laurels, rhodora, goldenrod, daisies and many other 
friends of our childhood? Shall we not make greater effort to per- 
petuate this decoration of the highways along which we travel? 


THE WHITE CLOVER BLOSSOMS ARE VALUABLE FOR FORAGE AND TO PROVIDE HONEY FOR THE BEES. 
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THE SENORITA AT THE GATEWAY: LOS 
ANGELES: BY UNA NIXSON HOPKINS 


rn ITH an exposition at San Diego on the south and an- 

| other at San Francisco on the north, Los Angeles 
between, is like a maiden standing at her gateway 

observing the coming and going of suitors for the 

hands of her neighbors, knowing well they will linger 

at her own rose-bowered doorway for a visit. No 

Cinderella is she, attired in rags polishing the hearth- 

stone while her sister cities in féte-day array hold high carnival. 
Dressed as befits a princess she stands smiling at the portal, conscious 
of her charms, entertaining the world’s most distinguished citizens. 

Like the maid in Barrie’s “Little White Bird,” Los Angeles has 
been a keen student of her own face, but unlike the one in the fable 
she knows that smiles—not sulkiness—become her best. In her 
smile you will detect her romantic spirit, and in her face the beauty 
of her Spanish ancestors; she is in truth a lovely sefiorita. Her 
mother’s name was Nuestra Senora la Reina de Los Angeles—“Our 
Lady, Queen of the Angels.” Though born in a picturesque, 
rambling abode built around a patio, and nurtured in a convent, Los 
Angeles is modern in her tendencies. She does not wear a mantilla 
on her head, though it is easy to see how suitable it would be. She is 
prosperous{indeed nowadays and lives luxuriantly in the midst of 
wonderful gardens. ‘Those who have not seen the Pacific city during 
the past few years will be amazed at her growth, but Los Angeles 
shows none of the embarrassment usual in maidens whose personal 
appearance is boldly noticed. She naively delights in receiving 
extravagant praise, in reciting the story of her growth and calling 
attention to her many accomplishments. 

For many months she has been industriously at work putting her 
house in order anticipating the world’s guests. A long list of in- 
vitations has been issued and many elaborate entertainments planned, 
for it is in the Spanish blood to be hospitable and to entertain lavishly. 
In June the city will be the scene of a great musical festival to which 
a hundred thousand musicians have been bidden. Then the winning 
opera will be heard for which a ten thousand dollar prize was awarded. 
To the playwright this city is a haven, comfortably distant from the 
unsympathetic ears, eyes and pens of Broadway’s dramatic critics. 

This City of the Angels has her own Ober-Ammergau, the re- 
markable Mission play, depicting the early history of California and 
the building of the Missions. The play, a pageant-drama in three 
acts, will be enacted throughout the year. And some time during the 
spring there will be a gorgeous flower carnival, La Fiesta de Los 
Angeles, which ends with a ball and much merry-making. 
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TWO ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE NEW TYPE OF ARCHITECTURE LOS ANGELES IS FORMING, 
SHOWING LOW, BROAD ANP IMPRESSIVE HOMES OF BEAUTY AND GREAT CONVENIENCE, 





AT THE RIGHT IS SHOWN 
ONE OF THE MANY VINE- 
CLAD GATEWAYS TO 
LARGE ORANGE GROVES, 
WHOSE OWNERS DEVOTE 
AS MUCH INTEREST TO 


HAVING THEM BEAUTIFUL 


AS TO MAKING THEM 
COMMERCIALLY SUCCESS- 
FUL: THROUGH IRON 
GATEWAYS GLIMPSES 
SOMETIMES ARE OBTAINED 
OF MOVING-PICTURE 
ARTISTS ENACTING 
SCENES FROM THE OLD 
SPANISH HISTORIES: THI 
DRIPPING FOLIAGE OF THE 
PEPPER CAN BE DEPENDED 
UPON TO ADD THE LAST 
NOTE OF DECORATIVE 
CHARM, 


AT THE LEFT MAY BE 
GAINED AN IDEA OF 
THE TROPICAL LUXURI- 
ANCE SEEN EVERY- 
WHERE IN LOS 
ANGELES : THE FOLIAGE 
SHOWS TEXTURES 
UNKNOWN TO THE 
EAST—EUCALYPTUS, 
PEPPERS AND RHUS,; 
BANANAS, PALMS AND 
CACTUS GROW WITH 
PRACTICALLY NO 
ATTENTION, 





NOWHERE IN THE WORLD DO FLOWERS FORM SO IMPORTANT A PART OF EVERY ARCHI- 
TECT’S PLAN OF A BEAUTIFUL HOME AS IN LOS ANGELES: BETWEEN THE BRIGHT COLORS 
OF THE FLOWERS AND THE BLUE OF THE SKY THE CONCRETE AND CEMENT HOUSES, SO IN 
FAVOR, GIVE A GILTTERING PICTURE OF LIFE AND SENSE OF HOME ENJOYMENT: THEY 
TEMPT MANY VISITORS TO JOIN THE RANKS OF HOME-BUILDING PEOPLE: ROSE GARDENS 
BLOSSOM THE YEAR ROUND, VINES ARE ALWAYS GREEN AND THE PEPPER TREE IS PER- 
PETUALLY GRACEFUL AND CLOTHED WITH REFRESHING SPRINGLIKE FOLIAGE. 





THE LOTUS RAISES ITS MYSTIC BLOSSOMS ABOVE THE LARGE LEAVES 


MIKADO’S FLOWERY KINGDOM, DOING MUCH TO ADD TO THE HALF-TROPIC SCENTS SO APPRECIATED 
BY ALL VISITORS. 


AS CONTENTEDLY AS IN THE 


THE WATER GARDEN CENTERS THE INTEREST AND INCREASES THE BEAUTY OF THE APPROACH: IN 
THE PATIO PLAYS A FOUNTAIN, AS THOUGH THE GARDEN HAD SLIPPED INTO THE HOUSE FOR A 
FRIENDLY VISIT: THE PERGOLA ADDS A CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN THE GARDEN PROPER AND THE 
HOUSE, GIVING COLOR AND GRACE TO THE SPACIOUS TERRACE. 





THE SENORITA AT THE GATEWAY 


Los Angeles is a devoted patron of the arts, especially of music 
and the drama. There are many sides and phases to the character 
of the city which accounts for its varied charm. Whether your 
interest is in polo or poetry, land speculation or the taking of moving 
pictures you will find sympathy under these Italian blue skies. 
The moving-picture producers have crowded the gateway to over- 
flowing attracted by the calm, sunny disposition of the climate, the 
beauty and versatility of the landscape. When you meet a bandit 
on the highway you are never quite certain whether he is a genuine 
survival of early days or some dramatic star posing for pictures. 
Through the hedges of Italian gardens you will see charming romances 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century being enacted for the pleasure 
of Eastern audiences, amid such perfect surroundings that instinct- 
ively you look in the shadows for Aladdin and his wonderful lamp. 


OT only have men and women in responsible positions been 
busy making ready for the féte days, but every child has been 
drawn into service. Forty-thousand schoolchildren have 

been as busy as the proverbial bees, planting vacant lots to flowers, 
converting them into places of beauty. Every approach to the city, 
every high bank and wayside leading into the city has been planted 
by these children, by women’s clubs, with poppies, lupines and many 
other charming wild flowers unknown to the East, that the interest 
of the incoming guests may be quickened. Long avenues of palms 
leading indefinitely into amethyst hills have been carefully pruned 
of their dead leaves and the gardens made to show their most gorgeous 
wealth of semi-tropical flowers. 

This City of the Angels has many delightful floral surprises 
in store for Eastern residents unused to the lovely sight of heliotrope 
climbing to second story windows, of tea tables spread beneath a 
spicy lemon verbena, of lawns made of myriads of star flowers, close 
packed, fragrant like the fields of Ardath, instead of green grass. 
They will see rose hedges, white, yellow and pink, and roses climbing 
in festoons from tree to tree, across the whole face of orange groves; 
and shiny-leaved shrubs with brilliant, unfamiliar flowers, large 
leaved trees not to be found in this country outside of California; 
avenues lined with the simitar-leaved, flame-colored, sweet-centered 
eucalyptus; streets bordered with the willowy, red-berried pepper 
trees, with the showy phainopepla feeding in chattering bands upon 
them. 

This hospitable, open-handed city houses its people royally. 
Every house has a garden, even the apartment houses are built about 
a court or are set back from the street to make*place’for a garden; 
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or else flowers and vines are hanging from window and balcony boxes. 
Our illustrations show how luxuriantly flowers reward the gardeners. 
They swirl over the city in masses creating the impression of a per- 
petual carnival, of continual festival brightness. Concrete and 
stucco houses, low, broad, and inviting, are frequently approached by 
a series of terraces laid out formally somewhat after the famous 
villas of Italy, but that country’s dream of fair gardens never realized 
such wealth of flower beauty. California will some day combine 
the architectural skill of gardens such as Italy has shown the world 
to perfection with a massed arrangement of flowers such as no other 
clime can boast. It is even now creating a new type of garden, based 
upon a friendly mingling of formal and informal types. 

Our photographs show the possibilities for the formal garden 
suggesting Italy, the use of tall, slender trees, prim beds, yet it 
has somehow managed to attain the easy, natural charm of the 
flower-loving Western informality. The use of a pool to center the 
garden and focus the interest of approach is especially happy. The 
pool in the inner court is a pleasant feature often seen in Los Angeles 
houses. Architects have learned to treat terraces artistically in Los 
Angeles, for it is built upon many little hills. Vines, climbing roses, 
tropical creepers soon overflow the banks of retaining walls, painting 
them a rich color. They have also learned the worth of water 
gardens for pono beauty as others of our photographs show. The 

aia lotus thrives as in Nippon 
GARDEN WHERE «© gardens. Its great leaves 


THE ARCHITEC- j 
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a stately garden gates, a 
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HILLSIDE ARCHITECTURE: THE PICTU- 
RESQUE POSSIBILITIES OF A SLOPING 
SITE: BY G. H. AND E. D. FORD 

ANY a “change of heart” has occurred during the last 


twenty-five years in regard to home-building, espe- 

cially in the popular ideas as to the requirements of a 

site. Most of us can remember the time when the 

owner of an uneven piece of ground viewed it ruefully, 

and considered the expense of filling the ravines or 

leveling the knolls. He even counted upon the earth 
to be taken from the basement area to contribute toward this “even- 
ing-up” process. With much labor and expenditure, he removed 
every vestige of diversity, and brought his ground into conformity 
as nearly as possible with his neighbor’s. 

Today, however, the prospective home-builder shows you a piece 
of land, the condition of which appears to be the result of mining 
operations or an earthquake, and asks you if it isn’t a beautiful site 
for the quaint cottage he is going to build. With much enthusiasm 
he explains that he will place the building on the hillside, so that 
the trees and shrubs breaking the skyline of the crest may be enjoyed 
from the rear windows. And he has thought of a summer-house 
(which he may build himself) silhouetted against the sky at the 
highest point. At the bottom of the ravine, he adds, ferns and other 
moisture-loving plants can be made to flourish, and the path leading 
there may wind around the undulations to give distance and variety. 
He gives himself no anxiety about the placing of his house, for he 
knows that, to the resourceful architect, the seeming difficulties 
will only prove opportunities for original and interesting design. 
And if you have been fortunate enough to break away from the 
old conventional traditions, and prefer picturesque irregularity to 
symmetrical primness, you will agree with him that the spot is full 
of inspiration for both house and grounds. 

In Tue CrarrsMAn of May, nineteen thirteen, appeared an 
illustrated article describing a cottage which we designed in con- 
formance with the irregularities of its site. It was planned for a 
lot in which the highest level adjoined the street, and which sloped 
considerably toward the rear. The house here presented is intended 
to meet a similar need, where the conditions are, however, reversed, 
the slope in this instance being toward the front or street side. 
Especially is it adapted to hillside construction where its contour 
would merge into that of the hill. Indeed, the more irregular its 
environment, the more at home this house would seem. 

From the street approach, the facade shows two stories and 
attic, yet the low, substantial effect is retained by the breadth 
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HILLSIDE ARCHITECTURE 


of basement which is entirely above ground—also by the long roof 
lines which encompass the upper rooms. The main feature is the 
broad gable, accentuated by the triangular, two-story bay, flanked 
on one side by the tall stone chimney, on the other by the stone- 
columned entrance. The projection of the building beyond the main 
roof at the left is balanced on the right by the high balustrade of 
the porch steps. Plaster is used as exterior finish, with a suggestion 
of paneling in the gables. 


HE entrance is recessed and the front door opens into a shallow 
vestibule. However, the broad, short flight of steps opposite, 
with its extended vista, contributes an appearance of spacious- 

ness. These steps lead to the main hall on the first floor, four and a 
half feet above the level of the vestibule. 

The arrangement of the basement presupposes a site with con- 
siderable forward slope, the garage and billiard room being above 
ground. The billiard or playroom has a large fireplace, the chimney 
of which is included in the principal chimney-stack. The stationary 
table and seat would be found convenient for games, various kinds of 
work, and for the informal serving of refreshments. 

From the vestibule, a short flight of steps at the right of the 
main stairs leads down to this room. At the left of the main stairs 
are steps to the passage from which the garage and furnace room 
are reached. From the pantry, the cellar stairs give direct access 
to the furnace room and laundry. 

To its peculiar situation in the center of the house, the main 
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A HILLSIDE HOME WHICH SUGGESTS A CHARMING WAY OF ADAPTING A PRACTICAL PLAN TO A 
SLOPING SITE: THE DESIGN, BY G. H. AND E. D, FORD, IS BOTH HOMELIKE AND UNIQUE. 
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THE MAIN HALL AND STAIRCASE IN THE HILLSIDE HOME, REVEALING AN UNUSUALLY DECORATIVE 
HANDLING OF STRUCTURAL FEATURES COMBINED WITH A PRACTICAL AND CONVENIENT PLAN. 


hall owes much of its quaint charm. The opening at the wider end 
gives entrance into the living room. Above the stairs is an opening, 
protected by a balustrade, through which one catches an enticing 


view of a cozy den, reached by a short flight of steps from the hall. 
Glazed folding doors shut away the stairs to the upper story, the 
door of the coat room cuts off the undesirable projection of the 
corner, and the short corridor is lighted by a panel of semi-opaque 
glass in the bathroom door at the end. It is a simple arrangement, 
yet with pleasing effect, as the illustration shows. 


ROM the entrance into the long living room one has a pleasant 
impression of its salient features. The projecting window, 
considerably above the ground level, gives a fairly high outlook 

in two directions, while close by is the “library corner,”’ with fireplace 
and long seat, the bookcase at each end within reach of the hand. 
Glazed doors opening upon the screened porch offer a more or less 
extended view because of the elevation, and through the dining room 
windows one has a vista of the hillside garden, since the rise of the 
ground at the rear lifts it into the plane of vision. In the living 
room the proportion of wall spaces for pictures and the disposal of 
furniture has been carefully considered from the standpoint of 
convenience and harmonious grouping. 

It will be observed that the screened porch, on the level of the 
living room, is several feet above the ground level at the front, its 
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staircase parapet being 
a feature of the front 
elevation. This position 
gives a breadth and nov- 
elty of outlook, as well 
as a privacy which the 
ground-floor porch too 
often lacks. 

The den is directly 
above the vestibule and 
lower part of the main 
stairs. In the opening 


overlooking the hall, ine: of decorative glass rnight be ened if 
deemed necessary. The opening between the den and the living 
room has casement sash with colored or opaque glass, which, even 
when closed, would be an attractive feature, and when open would 
give distinctive charm to each apartment. The clustered windows 
at the front and the ease with which the den could be rendered 
private, make it an ideal rest room or study. 

With the owner’s bedroom on the first floor, the bath adjacent, 
and the kitchen across the hall, the arrangement is very convenient 
for the mistress who is her own housekeeper. At the same time, the 
stairs leading from the kitchen to the chamber floor give a maid 
direct access from her room to the service portion of the house. On 
the chamber floor there are three bedrooms and two sleeping porches. 
The maid’s room is above the den, with an outlook over the front 
lawn. 

An examination of the basement plan shows: how little the enclos- 
ing walls of the building deviate from the simplest form, yet the ex- 

«w_________, entrance terior gives no suggestion of 
ee seig the ordinary square struc- 
pcan or ture. .The extensions on 
each side, while contributing 

to comfort and convenience 

within, give the roof its long 

lines and attractive varia- 

tion. The compactness of 

the building, attained with- 

out sacrifice of interior or ex- 

terior proportion, is an 

important quality where 

expense of construction 

has to be considered. 





THE INTRICATE ELEGANCE OF SHERATON 
ART: BY JAMES THOMSON 


RY Wa AT is the Sheraton style? For one thing it differs 

q*i| very materially from that of Chippendale. There is 

Za) | indeed small reason for confusing the two, yet that is 

“maa precisely what is constantly done by nine-tenths of 

rx eo the people who are interested in such things at all. 

This is true even in England where one might expect 

something different. It is common enough to hear 

people speak of a Chippendale chair when they have all the time in 

mind a slender chair such as Sheraton exploited in his book of seven- 

teen hundred and ninety-one. Of simple elegance, delicately thought 

out, reed-legged chairs of oldtime aspect have for long been dubbed 

“Chippendale” even by the trade. To dissipate in some small degree 
this misunderstanding is the purpose of this paper. 

Neatness, refinement and grace characterize the Sheraton 
product. Always the units are precise and of a diminutive negative 
order. Chippendale is virile, breezy, flamboyant; Sheraton formal, 
quiet, sedate; Chippendale is masculine, Sheraton feminine. Both 
styles however have grown out of the thought and need of the 
periods which produced them. Chippendale had his style formed by 
the freedom of the Queen Anne domination. The Sheraton product 
on the other hand is expressive of a time when people were refining 
their tastes, and “hunting parsons” and ‘Squire Westerns” were 
becoming less in the ascendant. Men still drank deeply, but in 
courtly manner. Robert Adam had left visible evidence of his 
capacity in many a town and country house. The middle of the 
century had seen him build the beautiful and refined Adelphi Terrace 
and adjacent streets in 
the heart of London. 

Furniture to accord 

with the classic build- 

ings of the Adam school 

of architectural thought 

was in demand, and 

Sheraton, drawing mas- 

ter, lay preacher and 

designing expert of the 

neat, man-milliner style oneal 
was well fitted to cope | sess, Sas 
with the pea by, A i 
condition. His efforts “#} || 
however did not bring i M ‘ 4 


him fortune. He was FIGURE ONE: CHARACTERISTIC SHERATON CHAIRS. 
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in ricure two: One of the world’s “impracti- 
i i 9° * - 
il arg ag ‘ INTERESTING — ca|s”” and sometimes had diffi- 
RPP PSSA ‘ \ EXAMPLES OF ] . . b ] 
_ SHERATON culty in earning even butterless 
REMINISCENT bread. 
OF THE PERIOD . ° 
on anenen Sheraton in constructional 


ANTOINETTE. principle always affected the 
straight line. His chairs in 
some cases are close on the 
style of Marie Antoinette, 
though such is not the type by 
which he is best known. In 
figures one and two are shown 
chairs that are characteristic; 
that in figure two is less com- 
mon than the others. It is in- 
deed a graceful specimen of his 
skill, and strong withal; beauti- 

_ ful of line, light as regards con- 

- struction, there is at the same 
time no sacrifice of stability, 
nor does it appear fragile. 

In contemplating Sheraton ornament we are constantly reminded 
of the Adam brothers and the French designers of the school of 
Louis XVI. Sheraton borrowed extensively the ornamental feature 
that accorded 
with his style, 
but always im- 
posed upon it his 
own individual- 
ity, thus render- 
ing it to the 
casual observer 
a thing original 
to himself. His 
work was form- 
al, conventional, 
not such as to MUA TTTU A 
attract the ordi- ei 
nary eye. He == 
showed less or- 
iginality than 
Hepplewhite 


FIGURE THREE: A SIDEBOARD DESIGNED BY T. SHEARER, WHOSE CREATIONS 
whose motif, » &S WERE AN IMPORTANT INFLUENCE IN SHERATON’S WORK. 
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FIGURE 
FOUR: A 
SIDEBOARD 
IN WHAT 
MAY BE 
TERMED 
SHERATON’S 
PREMIER 


we find it, was his own. Many Sheraton sideboards are based upon 
the creations of T. Shearer who, in seventeen hundred and eighty- 
one published a book of designs. In this book are many novel 
features, among the number being the employment of drawers and 
closets in sideboards. The claim is made that up to this time side- 


boards such as 
Sheraton were 
unknown. In 
the publications 
of , Chippendale 
and Adam the 
nearest thing to 
the sideboard is 
the sideboard 
table, which was 
really a “side 
table” and draw- 
erless as well as 
cupboardless. 
They were, how- 
ever, very hand- 
some pieces of 
furniture. In 
figure three is 
shown the char- 


we find them in the work of ee and 


FIGURE FIVE: COLONIAL ADAPTATION OF SHERATON SIDEBOARD. 
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FIGURE 
SIX: 

ONE OF 
THE MOST 
ELABORATE 
OF THE 
SHERATON 
SIDEBOARD 
DESIGNS. 
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acter of sideboard attributed to the genius of Shearer. He was very 
fond of the semi-circular front but in this he was not original, 
Robert Adam having anticipated him by applying it to the cabinet. 


In figure four we 
have a sideboard in 
what may betermed 
Sheraton’s premier 
manner. Many 
such sideboards 
have serpentine 
fronts, while closets 
are wider than they 
are high. In figure 
five is a typical 
Sheraton sideboard 
as seen through Co- 
lonial temperament. 
Carving as a rule is 
used sparingly, nor 
is there much inlay, 
aside from fan cor- 
ners and fine lines 
of ebony or holly. 
Beautifully marked 
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mahogany veneers, accurately 
matched and quartered are relied 
upon for surface effects. Cross- 
banding with lighter or darker 
wood most admirably serves as a 
boundary beyond which in drawer 
front and closet door is a neat bead- 
ing that protects and encloses. 

Some people are possessed of the 
idea that all sideboards of square- 
leg type should be ascribed to 
Hepplewhite. This is a mistake. 
Sheraton employed both the turned 
leg and the square, Hepplewhite 
the square form alone. In figure 
five we have a typical Sheraton 
sideboard of the turned and beaded- 
leg pattern. Some such sideboards 
have rounded ends, never at any 
time a Hepplewhite practice. Nor 
did Sheraton ever employ the con- 
cave end, that being a distinction - 
reserved for Hepplewhite alone. 

In Colonial sideboards the 
drawer and closet arrangement is 
apt to differ from the English orig- 
inals. The a drawers shown in 
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FIGURE SEVEN : A SHERATON BOOK- 
CASE-DESK OF INGENIOUS DESIGN. 


the figure five 
model were in- 
tended for wine 
bottles of which in 
days of old there 
was plenitude. In 
some instances the 
center closet was 
arranged to hold 
wine glasses. Ina 
suitable rack sus- 
pended by the 
bottoms, the rows 
of glasses appeared 
like crystal bells. 
In figure six we 
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». have a notable example of 
i/ y% the master at his best. Of 
good proportion, admirably 
spaced, here is a sideboard 
that requires a roomy place 
for a setting. The pedestals 
were lined with tin and used 
for plate warmers or to con- 
tain, in a top reservoir, hot 
water. Upon each pedestal 
4. no doubt a suitable vase was 
intended to be placed, one at 
least fitted to hold knives. 
FIGURE TEN : EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD EXAMPLES OF SHERA- Sheraton corner cup- 
ee boards of the kind shown in 
figure two are quite common. The designer was fond of lozenge 
shaped panels. So far as I know Hepplewhite never employed this 
device, a circumstance that might be of some importance in the 
matter of identification. 

Sheraton was especially happy in the matter of desks and ladies’ 
writing tables, with interiors ingeniously and wonderfully devised 
and partitioned. In figure seven we have a handsome little example 
of this. Many are to be met with the bookcase portion omitted. 

While to the ordinary observer there may be similarity between 
the Hepplewhite and Sheraton cornice, there is in fact a wide difference 
as a glance at figure eight should make plain. The Sheraton cornice 
molding while pleasing and well arranged 
in the matter of light and shade, is of the 
“rule of thumb” order which may or may 
not be classically correct. 

Between the Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
handle there is difference. The Sheraton 
handle (employed both on drawers and 
closets) is round while that of Hepplewhite 
is elliptic. In figure nine we have the 
typically correct Sheraton handle. There 
are many different designs but all have the 
ring in some form. For small drawers rings 
and knobs are commonly to be found. 

Here was a designer who seldom sacri- 
ficed stability for an idea, a practice Hep- 
plewhite was sometimes prone to. Light . 
and graceful as is the Sheraton chair, it is Types Sheraton handles. 
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never weak, nor does it appear insecure. Spanish mahogany, rose- 
wood and satinwood are of tough fiber and well suited for light 
construction. Note the manner by which stability is conserved by 
thickening at the point of junction of seat and back legs. 

In figure ten we find the designer opening an unusual though 
admirable vein. Here the manner of merging the arm into the front 
leg is interestingly fine. In the sofa delineated in figure eleven we 
have an excellent and characteristic example. 

Comparison may be made in figure twelve of the manner of 
treatment of identical motives by three notable designers. Hepple- 
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FIGURE ELEVEN: A SHERATON SETTLE OF SIMPLE AND EXQUISITE DESIGN. 


white and Sheraton borrowed from Adam who in turn was indebted 
for his ideas to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

In his ultimate period at the end of the eighteenth century 
and the opening of the next, Sheraton exhibited deterioration of 
powers truly pitiable. Fortunately for his reputation few of his 
latest designs ever had vogue, hence it is for posterity to remember 
him at his best. 

In some American examples the carving is too heavy, while the 
turning is more suggestive of the Empire style than should be, which 
is not to be wondered at when we consider that probably the work 
was done as late as eighteen hundred and ten coincident with the 
advent of the other. Carving in the English Sheraton product was 
always refined, while the members of the turned portions were small, 
and had more of Greek feeling than Roman. 
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TERRA COTTA 

GARDEN FUR.- 

NISHINGS IN SIM- 

PLE AND ELEGANT 
=> DESIGN 


Illustrations Furnished by the Galloway 
m Terra Cotta Co. 


ERRA cotta—baked clay—has been used as architec- 
tural material almost from the beginning of man’s 
experimental attempts to build a home for himself 
instead of using the natural shelter of caves. Since 
its first form, as rough brick molded by hand and 
baked in the sun, it has been used as tile for floors 
and walls, covering for roofs or gables, parapets, 

columns, capitals, finials; for vases, jars, benches, reliefs, etc. During 
the Renaissance, garden vases, jars, fountains and well heads of many 
tints and varieties of shapes were elaborately ornamented with 
figures, flowers, scrolls in high relief or inlaid with colored tile. Some 
were so gracefully molded and exquisitely decorated that they are 
today counted among our greatest art treasures. 

The process of present-day manufacture varies much from the 
days of molding by hand and drying by sun. Clay from different 
localities must of necessity be treated quite differently to secure a 
desired color and baked under closely calculated degrees of heat 
to obtain variety of hardness. So the art of terra cotta making has 
changed greatly from the time the vase rose “flower-like beneath the 
potter’s hand’’ until now the whole process is done by strict scientific 
rule, by machinery. 

Terra cotta as a material for present-day garden furniture is 
increasing its favor as we grow more interested and skilled in garden 
designs. Gardens need furniture as much as houses. There must 
be seats on which to rest while enjoying the garden’s fragrance, 
color and vistas; huge jars and vases holding plants intended for 
winter’s use in the house, sun dials to mark the flight of planting 
time and harvest, fountain and well heads, bird basins, tables, curb- 
ings, all of practical and esthetic benefit. 

Well heads, comparatively new in our gardens, have been in 
favor for many decades in Italy and France where they are a necessity 
and not, as with us, mainly ornamental. Wells have been covered 
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over with us, since the easy turning of a faucet made the picturesque 
well sweep seem too laborious, so the opportunity for the introduction 
of beauty has been overlooked. The wonderful terra cotta and 
marble well heads of Italy are often combined with iron as supports 
for the carriers, though they are also found with the pillars holding 
the windlass made of slender Ionic or Grecian columns of terra cotta. 
Nothing could seem more suitable to a garden than a beautiful well 
head. The Old World has also taught us another ornamental form 
of well, that of imitating a natural phenomenon of “bubbling wells.”’ 
They sink a large terra cotta oil or water jar in the ground to within 
a foot or so of the top, introducing water in it from a hole in the base 
with a buried pipe. Thus the water bubbles 
over with an appearance of naturalness, 
Sweeping away to nourish the rock garden 
below or freshen the aquatics in an adjacent 
pool. 

Wall fountains of terra cotta often add 
the final poetic charm to the small, cozy lit- 
tle garden or complete the impressiveness of 
stately, palatial grounds. Small wall fountains 
are not expensive to buy or difficult to in- 
stall, even on walls already standing. The 
supply pipe could be concealed in many ways besides the usual one 
of building in with the wall, and the tap placed far to one side among 
vines if the design of the fountain be not such that the pipe is an 
essential part of it. Lion heads, dolphins 
and flowers for outlets, basins of shells 
to receive the flow, are favorite devices 
for a simple wall fountain that is of gen- 
uine, practical use as well as final charm. 
The larger form of wall fountain, pat- 
terned from those in the famous Italian 
gardens, starts from a wall at the top of © 
the hill or slight slope and trickles or 
plunges from basin to basin or runs 
through long, narrow beds to a large 
pool. It is not in great favor with us 
perhaps because we have not yet ap- 
preciated the architectural beauty of 
formal gardens. Terra cotta fountains 
with figures of playful children, nymphs, pyxies, flowers and 
animals, add greatly to a garden’s beauty placed at the edge of a 

(Continued on page 235). 
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CREATIVE GARDENING: NEW BEAUTY ON 

OLD GROUNDS: BY PAUL L. MUELLER, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

O love beauty,” said} Victor Hugo, “is to see the 

is NS light.” The words may be applied to beauty in any 

~ form—art, literature, architecture, music, drama or 

a humanity itself—and especially to Nature. The in- 

yi,  spiration of our city civilization is apt to be of a some- 

what hothouse variety, found mainly within the walls 
of art galleries, theaters, museums, libraries and 
homes. Whereas, enjoyment of Nature’s loveliness not only delights 
our eyes with ever-changing marvels of form and colors, soothes our 
ears with the music of birds, running water and wind-stirred branches, 
and fills our spirits with joy and peace, it also brings greater health 
and buoyancy to our bodies, greater wholesomeness to our minds. 
Our footsteps are lured from house to garden, from city streets out 
to the woods and hills. In the wider spaces and the purer air our 
bodies find exercise and freedom, our tense nerves relax, our tired 
eyes find restfulness. 

The truth of this is being more widely and keenly realized every 
day—particularly among American home-makers. On every hand 
one observes a renewal of interest in suburban architecture, in 
country living and in the making of gardens. And those whose 
business interests are so closely centered in the cities and towns, and 
who are unable to make their homes in the country, are striving 
nevertheless to bring into their gardens, large or small, as much 
natural beauty as possible—whether in the building of new homes and 
planning of new grounds, or in the remodeling of old ones. And 
through the friendly, sympathetic codperation of architects, landscape 
gardeners and owners, delightful results are being achieved. 

No matter how small and unpretentious or how extensive and 
formal the grounds, certain general principles may be applied in the 
layout and planting—principles which may be briefly outlined here 
for the benefit of prospective garden-makers. 

First, of course, convenience must be considered—the arrange- 
ment of paths with relation to the entrances, to the lawn, flower-beds, 
vegetable garden and other special features of planting, as well as 
to summer-house, pergola, and similar outdoor shelters. To secure 
this convenience it is always best to plan house and garden together, 
as one harmonious unit. 

Together with these practical considerations comes the matter of 
views and vistas, for upon their satisfactory planning depends much 
of the garden’s success. The living and dining rooms, the porch or 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE PICTURESQUE POOL AND BRICK TEA-HOUSE IN THE GARDEN OF 
MR. E, C, CROSSETT, DAVENPORT, IOWA: ONE WOULD NEVER GUESS, FROM THE CHARM- 
ING INFORMALITY OF THIS SHELTERED SPOT, THAT THE POOL WAS EVOLVED OUT OF 
THE CELLAR EXCAVATION OF AN OLD, TORN-DOWN HOUSE, AND THAT IT LIES IN 
A BROAD-LAWNED CITY GARDEN: MR. PAUL L. MUELLER, THE LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECT, IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THIS INGENIOUS IDEA AND ITS SUCCESSFUL EXECUTION, 





THE CROSSETT RESIDENCE AND GROUNDS AS SEEN FROM MISSISSIPPI AVENUE: 
THE SMOOTH, WELL-KEPT LAWNS WITH THEIR LOW STONE BORDERS AND EN- 
TRANCE POSTS, WITH INFORMAL MASSING OF SHRUBBERY ON FITHER SIDE OF THE 
DRIVE, MAKE A PLEASANT AND DIGNIFIED APPROACH TO THIS SUBSTANTIAL HOME. 
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VISTA DOWN THE POOL, FRAMED MOST EFFECTIVELY BY THE BRICK ARCH OF THE TEA-HOUSE: THE 
“FLOWING BOWL” IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE SUPPLIES THE POOL WITH WATER, THE GENTLE SPLASH 
OF WHICH GIVES AN ADDED PLEASURE AS ONE LINGERS BESIDE THE BANK. 


A CORNER OF THE GARDEN POOL IN WHICH THE TANGLED FOLIAGE REMINDS ONE OF SOME WILD 
WOODLAND SPOT, AN UNUSUALLY CHARMING EXAMPLE OF NATURALISTIC PLANTING. 





¥ STONE PATHWAY LEADS 
A DELIGHTFUL NATURALISTIC EFFECT IS ACHIEVED BY 


WESTERLY END OF THE POOL IN MR. CROSSETT’S GARDEN, WHERE A BROKE 


TO THE CURVED SEAT BENEATH THE CEDARS: 
THE IRREGULAR PLANTING IN THE WATER AND ALONG THE EDGE, 


LOW BRICK STEPS AND INFORMAL STONE PATHWAY LEAD ACROSS THE LAWN BENEATH THE GREAT 


ELM TREE TO THE FLOWER GARDEN AND HOUSE BEYOND, 
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terrace should also be planned so as to overlook the most interesting 
portions of the grounds, their windows or openings in line with paths, 
arches, or breaks in the shrubbery which give a sense of perspective 
and frame more or less definitely little garden pictures. And in this 
connection it may be added that while the attractive points of the 
garden may thus be made the most of, the wise architect and gardener 
will so arrange the house and grounds that the plainer and more 
precise features, such as driveways, service quarters and clothes- 
drying yard, may be rendered unobtrusive or given a picturesque 
touch by latticework, vines or other devices. 

But perhaps the most subtle quality of a satisfactory garden is 
that of “‘livableness.”” And for this no definite rules can be given. 
It may be achieved through an arrangement of paths and lawns, 
a flowers and architectural features so attractive that the 

ace is full of silent invitation; it may be the result of friendly irregu- 
Panty or of quaintly formal charm; or it may be due to the provision, 
in pleasant, sheltered spots, of seats and benches, or arbors that 
offer quiet and shady retreats on summer afternoons, and lure one 
— indoors to the more airy and refreshing atmosphere of the 
garden. 


HILE different homes and their grounds present individual 
problems, one can often gain from their handling many 
suggestions for practical and artistic treatment. For the 

purpose of the present article, sketches and photographs are shown 
of an unusually attractive home in Davenport, Iowa, the residence 
of Mr. E. C. Crossett. The grounds are about two hundred and fifty 
feet square, and although this is larger than the average city or 
suburban lot, many of the features could be carried out on much 
smaller area. A brief description of the way in which the property 
was laid out and planted may add to the value of the illustrations. 

In the fall of nineteen ten there existed on this site an old home- 
stead which has since been removed, and a partially completed new 
house, the one shown in the photographs. The locations of these 
buildings are indicated on the architect’s original plan of the grounds, 
which also shows a proposed entrance drive as entering from Colum- 
bus Avenue and making a turn-around in the open central portion 
of the grounds. Both this street and Mississippi Avenue along the 
front of the property are steeply inclined downward, leaving the 
southwest corner of the new house twenty feet above the sidewalk. 
The existing slope toward Mississippi Avenue seemed too steep for 
the entrance drive, so the original plan provided for the entrance 
on Columbus Avenue. 
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CROSS-SECTION OF THE GARDEN POOL, SHOWING THE LAYERS 

, OF CINDERS AND CONCRETE WITH REINFORCING RODS: THE 
EARTH, IT WILL BE NOTICED, IS BROUGHT DOWN OVER THE 
EDGES OF THE POOL SO THAT THERE IS NO CONCRETE VISI- 
BLE: THIS, WITH THE NATURALISTIC PLANTING IN THE 
WATER AND ALONG THE BANKS, PREVENTS ANY APPEAR- 
ANCE OF ARTIFICIALITY. 


But the owner was not wholly satisfied with this scheme, and 
consulted his interior decorator, Mr. John S. Bradstreet of Minneapo- 
lis, who suggested that he engage a landscape architect. My services 
were enlisted, and upon visiting the site I found that the entrance on 
Columbus Avenue was already determined by the opening in the 
retaining wall, and by the driveway roughly graded to the front door. 
As may be seen, the drive was to turn around the magnificent elm 
which stood between the two houses. There were two serious 
objections to this scheme, namely, the cutting up of the open lawn, 
and the fact that there was no dignified or convenient entrance upon 
Mississippi Avenue, the street on which the house actually fronted. 
A survey was made giving the elevations, location of trees and build- 
ings, to facilitate the working out of grading, planting, paths, etc., 
and after careful examination of the conditions it was decided to make 
the drive as shown on the final general plan, as a very desirable 
entrance could be had on Mississippi Avenue with an easy grade. 
This idea was carried out and has been most satisfactory. The large 
open lawn dominated by the splendid elm is left intact. To allow 
the front slope of lawn to be unbroken, the entrance path was placed 
near and parallel to the driveway, which arrangement obviated 
the use of a long flight of steps. 

At the rear of the house, overlooked by a large sun porch, was 
placed the flower garden, simply an irregularly-shaped open lawn 
surrounded by tall shrubbery and evergreens with perennial and 
annual flowers in front. The enclosing foliage gives a sense of privacy 
and affords the needed background for the blooming plants. To the 
south of the house terrace a smaller lawn was made with a tall screen 
planting against the neighboring house. Shrubbery was plant- 
ed along the front of the house and at the entrances. Early in 
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spring the planting was done in areas prepared by digging out 
the soil to the depth of twenty inches and replacing with good loam 
and rotted manure. 

During the summer of nineteen thirteen it was decided to remove 
the old house and plant that portion of the grounds. The owners 
suggested a border of shrubs and perennials along Prospect Lane and 
the giving up of the former flower garden to annuals and perennials 
for cutting purposes. In visualizing the appearance of the place 
with the old house removed, the old cellar suggested to me an oppor- 
tunity for some feature that would relieve the rather flat expanse. 
Would it be some sort of sunken garden, a rockery or a pool? The 
last offered the most charm and = and was finally chosen, 
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PLAN SHOWING PRESENT LAYOUT OF THE CROSSETT A PAUL L. MUELLER, LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECT: COMPARE THIS WITH THE ORIGINAL PLAN OF THE PROPERTY ON PAGE 
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being made in the spring 
of nineteen fourteen. 

The planting of the pool 
and its relation to the rest 
of the grounds is seen in 
the general plan. A tea 
house was built at the east 

||,end, partially under the 

A j large oak, and at the oppo- 

yh? site end stands a group of 

‘tall red cedars. A few 

Lombardy poplars give ad- 

ditional shade in the after- 

noon and add interest to 

the spot as seen from the 

residence. The tea house 

is of brick, with a simple 

ORIGINAL OF MR. CROSSETT’S PROPERTY AT DAVENPORT. roof having broad eaves to 

give an effect of snugness and shelter. The ends are built with 

a low brick arch to form a frame for the vista up the length of the 

pool. The outline and planting of the pool are such as to add to 

the charm of the vista, a succession of “framing points” or promon- 

tories being provided, with open spaces between to increase the ap- 

parent distance. And this breaking up of the shore line makes it 

impossible to determine the exact size and shape of the pool from any 
one point—a fact that lends an element of interest and surprise. 

The westerly end of the pool is closed by the little bay and 
the curved seat in front of the cedars. This seat is reached by a 
narrow path of broken stones laid irregularly. The “flowing bowl” 
fountain by which water is introduced to the pool is placed in its 
own bay near enough to the tea house to be a feature in the fore- 
ground of the vista, and so that the splashing of the water may be 
heard. Between the pool and the wall along Prospect Lane is a 
grass path of varying width with a planting of trees, shrubs and 
flowers. This will induce and reward a stroll around the pool. 
Hidden around the projecting planting of cedars and tall shrubbery 
the little stone path comes as a surprise. In fact, the whole effort 
in this new part of the property has been to conceal the limited extent, 
to add something of the lure of disappearing paths, semi-concealed 
features, and the charm of water with its splashing, reflections and 
planting effects. 

The pool was built of concrete reinforced with iron bars. On 
the accompanying cross-section may be seen the shape, construction 
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WHAT THE ELF SINGS 


and method of covering the edge of the concrete entirely with water 
and soil. Five months before these pictures were taken the planting 
around and in the pool was done—which shows how quickly a 
luxurious growth was obtained. To secure a natural effect for the 
pool in a short time, we went to a swampy slough a few miles away and 
dug all kinds of native plants and aquatics. Several varieties of 
water lilies and aquatics were brought and planted in boxes of care- 
fully prepared soil. Along the margin we set out many plants of 
moneywort (Lysimachia nummularia) which I consider the best 
plant for covering the soil along the edge because of its creeping 
habit, attractive foliage and tendency to grow out into the water. 
It"may be seen in the views of the water’s edge. 

It is especially interesting to note that these pool pictures are 
found entirely within a space forty feet wide and one hundred feet 
long. As one looks from the house, the planting around the pool 
appears as a mixed border of young trees, shrubs and flowers. One 
has no hint of other sylvan beauty until the tea house is entered or 
the curved seat approached. And although this naturalistic pool is 
surrounded by the lawn of a city garden, the transitional stages be- 
tween the two are so arranged that one feels no abruptness or in- 
consistency. 

In regard to the architectural features such as the tea house, 
wall, seat and entrance posts, it should be added that they have been 
made simple, sturdy in proportions and durable in materials, as well 
as harmonious with the house. 


WHAT THE ELF SINGS 
ALDER tassel and barberry spine, 


Wet leaves’ shine in a hazel copse, 
Coral redness of columbine, 
Rainbows winking in water-drops, 
Dimpled buds on the ends of the pine, 
Thistle-silver when summer stops, 
Of these all by myself I sing, 
And every elfin kind of thing. 


Grace Hazarp CONKLING. 
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YOUR OWN HOME: NUMBER SIX: THE 
APPROACH TO THE HOUSE 


sap | JHE entrance to the home has always been an important 

and symbolic feature. It has sounded the architectural 

” keynote of the building, reflected more or less the 

Ea character of the occupants, and revealed the prevailing 

( ¢% customs of the times. Indeed, in its various stages 

of evolution can be traced much of the social, psycho- 
logical and artistic progress of the race. 

It would be difficult to find a more striking architectural contrast 
than that presented by the entrances of old European homes and 
those of America today. The old-time dwellings were built for 
defense and privacy rather than for welcome. They were intended 
to keep foemen and intruders out, not to coax the visitor in. And 
even when the gates and doors were decorative in design and rich 
in ornament, this only emphasized, as a rule, the appearance of 
resistance and strength. 

Those who have visited the picturesque avenues of Paris, Munich, 
Strasbourg and other European cities, those who have wandered 
through Belgian streets, beside the quaint canals and byways of 
Holland, or among the crooked roads of old English towns, will 
recall that most of the houses were built with their walls close to the 
pavement, with no garden, porch or pleasant preliminary stairway 
to make gracious the approach. The doors and doorways them- 
selves, even when ornamental, gave 
little encouragement to the would- 
be visitor. Often, indeed, the 
were so securely bolted and Saeed 
and provided with such ponderous 
=:. locks and keys, that to pass their 
4, guarded precincts, penetrate the 
1 dark halls and passageways and 
finally achieve the sheltered do- 
MU: mesticity within, seemed little 
. short, of an adventure to the won- 

” dering, New World guest. 
True, they were often beauti- 
“am. ful—those ancient street door- 
~ ways, high-walled courtyards and 
barricaded homes. But it was the 
picturesqueness of massive walls 
and - -_— = — 
nore 7 _ pane at brea a spirit o 
TAGE: BY PERMISSION OF JOHN LANE co. defiance and defense rather than 


as 
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WELCOMING ENTRANCES TO AMERICAN HOMES 


. . . . . am 7 aot! " a —— 
hospitality or invitation. Re 
oo ‘ ‘ 


And when we discover in 
them today a quaint and 
gracious air, it is usually be- 
cause the sternness of their 
solid masonry, timber and 
iron has been softened by the 
mellow weathering of time. “ 
The vines and flowers within ; 
their courts and gardens have 
overflowed at last the bar- 
riers of brick and stone, beck- 
oning with their beauty tothe @ 
passerby, and whisperingjthe { 
long-hidden secrets ofjthe ‘% 
centuries. “i 
Thus, on the whole, with & 
the exception of rather for- 
mal avenues and driveways 
through the larger estates, 
and the more humble en- = 
trances to country cottages 
and village homes, we find 
that a friendly approach to : ; 
the average European dwell- PROTECTED ENTRANCE TO ANCIENT ENGLISH HOME, 
ing was accidental rather than intentional. And it is only of recent 
years, and especially in America, that architects have devoted their 
efforts to the designing of attractive doorways—entrances that would 
lure one’s footsteps from the roadway through the friendly garden, 
across the waiting threshold and into the very heart of the home: 
With us, there is no need for formidable boundaries and defenses. 
Our gardens are for the most part unwalled and open to the street, 
or perhaps separated from it merely by a low hedge or vine-covered 
fence that gives pleasant glimpses of house and grounds. The 
approach, too, is apt to receive considerable architectural emphasis, 
according to the style and spirit of the building. It may be dignified 
and classic, or intimate and informal, simple and old-fashioned, or 
decorative in some unique modern way. It may depend for beauty 
solely upon graceful proportions and interesting details, sympathetic 
handling of materials and structural lines. Or it may be that the 
entrance itself is very plain, and that its real charm lies in flowers and 
shrubs on each side of the garden gate and pathway, clinging vines 
about the door, graciously arching boughs above the steps, or perhaps 
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fragrant blossoms and loyal evergreens. In any case, the entrances 
to our American homes—and particularly those in suburbs and 
country—are coming to hold a charming democratic spirit, one 
that seems typical of our growing attitude of frank and genial 
hospitality. 


LTHOUGH we touched upon the possibilities of the entrance 
in the preceding article of this series, the theme is one of such 
interest to every home-maker that it seems to demand a 

chapter by itself. We are showing, therefore, a number of illustra- 
tions which suggest some of the picturesque ways in which the 
approach may be developed. The subject is really an inexhaustible 
one, so wide is the scope for originality and variety of treatment. 
But these photographs and sketches, although they cannot begin to 
cover so broad a ground, will at least serve to indicate a few methods 
by which the first impression of the home may be made friendly 
and beautiful. 

An unusually charming entrance is shown in the first photograph 
—which, as can be readily guessed, reveals a California home. The 
general construction is typical of the bungalow architecture one finds 
in that part of the country today, yet at the same time the treatment 
of details shows distinct individuality. The decorative though 
simple manner in which the brick is used in pathway and steps, the 
irregular placing of the cobblestones in the foundation walls, the 
handling of the heavy timbers in porch and pergola—these practical, 
well-designed details are responsible for the inviting air of this pleas- 
ant entrance, which is enhanced by the flowering boughs that form 
sd gracious an arch above the steps. 

A different but equally effective use of brick work is seen in the 
next picture. Here a gradual ascent is made to the high porch by an 
easy succession of steps flanked by a mounting parapet that makes 
an almost imperceptible transition between garden and house. The 
informal way in which the brick is laid throughout the steps, the 
porch walls and the house foundation, is in keeping with the shingled 
exterior and sturdy timbers of this roomy Western home. The 
potted evergreens at each side of the hooded doorway, and the vines 
that are beginning to soften the lines of foundation and walls, add a 
pleasing touch to the approach. 

“Rose Cottage”—a well-merited name!—in the Ojai Valley, 
proves that even the simplest driveway will be attractive if the 
planting at the side is of a friendly nature. In this case, the pro- 
fusely growing rose vines and the smaller plants and shrubs around 
the base of the cottage give the place a most attractive air, the 
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Photographs by George R. King. 


A MOST FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE HAS BEEN ATTAINED BY A SYMPATHETIC USE OF SIMPLE MATE- 
RIALS IN THIS PICTURESQUE ENTRANCE TO THE BUNGALOW HOME OF J. W. NEILL, PASADENA, 
CAL.: THE BRICK DRIVEWAY AND STEPS, THE IRREGULARLY PLACED COBBLESTONES, THE HEAVY 
TIMBERS OF THE BUILDING AND THE ARCHED AND FLOWERING BOUGHS ALL SEEM TO SYMBOLIZE 
THE GRACIOUS, HOSPITABLE SPIRIT OF A WESTERN HOME: GREENE AND GREENE, ARCHITECTS. 





ENTRANCE 

TO A HOME 
IN BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA, 
DESIGNED BY 

i NE AND 
GREENE, 
SHOWING AN 
EXCEPTION- 
ALLY DECORA- 
TIVE USE OF 
BRICK IN THE 
APPROACH : 
AS THE SAME 
MATERIAL IS 
USED IN THE 
FOUNDATION 
AND LOWER 
WALLS OF 
THE HOUSE, 
AS WELL AS 
IN THE 
PARAPETS 
THE PORCH, 
THE GENERAL 
EFFECT IS ONE 
OF HARMONY, 
AND THE 
TRANSITION 
BETWEEN 
THE RISING 
GROUND AND 
THE BUILD- 
INGIS MADE 
AS GRADUAL 
AND PLEASING 
AS POSSIBLE, 


“ROSE COTTAGE” AND ITS DRIVEWAY, IN THE OJAI VALLEY, A DELIGHTFUL EXAMPLE OF INFORMAL PLANTING, 





THE SHE COURT OF HOLLISTER HOUSE, HOLLYWOOD, CAL.: £ 
TYPE OF ENTRANCE THAT IS ESPECIALLY CHARACTERISTIC OF THE WES 


HILLSIDE ASCENT TO THE HOME OF WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, BERKELEY, CAL., 
L. C. MULLGARDT, ARCHITECT: THE BRICK STEPS, CONCRETE BALUSTRADES 
AND LANTERNS FORM A DIGNIFIED APPROACH TO THIS TERRACED HOUSE. 





AN INFORMAL STEPPING-STONE 


PATHWAY ACROSS THE 

ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE FOR THE APPROACH TO A SIDE DOOR OR GARDEN 
GATEWAY: IN THIS CASE THE PATHWAY LEADS TO D. R, GAMBLE’S HOME 
IN PASADENA, OF WHICH GREENE AND GREENE WERE THE 


LAWN, THAT IS 


ARCHITECTS. 








WELCOMING ENTRANCES TO AMERICAN HOMES 






informal effect being quite in keeping with its background of woods 
and distant mountains. 

Another delightful form of entrance is presented by a courtyard, 
shown in the next view. The long, sheltering veranda, with its wide, 
overhanging eaves, brick floor and flowering border, the grass plots 
and central lily pool—all give the approaching visitor an impression 
of secluded comfort and hospitality. This pleasant intimacy between 
home and garden, revealing the owner’s fondness for growing things, 
invests the place with an atmosphere of friendliness and informality 
that is very pleasing. 

An entirely different style of entrance is seen in the Taylor home 
at Berkeley, California, but one which, in its own way is an excellent 

ample of more formal architectural treatment. The flight of 
em shallow a leading up the terraced hillside are of brick laid 
in decorative bond, and are especially interesting in contrast with the 
rough concrete construction at the side. A picturesque and unusually 
quaint touch is found in the lanterns that are placed at intervals 
on the thick, low posts of the parapet. 

A charming suggestion for an informal entrance through the 
—: is given in the last photograph, which shows one corner of a 

asadena home. The irregular-shaped, various-sized stones set 
among the grass remind us of the stepping stones that used to lure 
our young, adventurous footsteps across some woodland or meadow 
brooklet. True, those whose taste runs in more practical and 
geometric lines would no doubt prefer a solid and respectable walk 
of cement, brick or gravel, to this unconventional and somewhat 
erratic pathway—which would certainly need careful navigation 
on a slippery or moonless night! But although one would hardly 
want a stepping-stone entrance to one’s front door—except perhaps 
for a summer camp or rustic bungalow—it makes a charming approach 
to the side door or the garden, especially if it leads through an ap- 
propriate gateway such as shown in the view in question. 


NNUMERABLE other suggestions for the arrangement and 
design of entrances might be given, but we have only space for a 
few general hints. As a rule, it is wisest to repeat in the entrance, 

the materials of the house itself. For instance, if one’s home is of 

the low, rugged bungalow type, of concrete with heavy timbers in 
porch and roof, these materials may be combined in the garden gate- 
way, and in the porch or shelter of the door. For a bungalow of 

rustic type, with rough log pillars in the veranda, a rustic gate or a 

ogy or arbor of logs and branches leading to the doorway would 

in keeping, while for the cottage home, nothing can be more in- 
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viting than a wicket gate with hollyhock sentinels on each side, a 
brick pathway bordered with old-fashioned flowers, and a simple 
door sheltered by a little porch or projecting hood. The Colonial 
house will naturally have an entrance of more or less classic design, 
in harmony with the dignified and gracious lines of the building, and 
if it be a farmhouse one can follow the good old custom of placing 
wooden settles, facing each other, beside the door. 

A glance through preceding issues of Toe CraFTsMAN will reveal 
a number of delightful entrances to homes of various kinds, that may 
serve as suggestions for the prospective builder. But whatever 
style is chosen, it should always be remembered that it is safer to 
err on the side of simplicity rather than elaboration and display. More- 
over, even when little can be spent upon this feature, the effect may 
still be beautiful, for a sympathetic handling of quite the simplest 
materials and design will result in real interest and charm. And 
when architect, gardener and owner have done their share, sun, wind 
and weather and human contact will add the mellowness that only 
time can bring, until even the most casual passerby will be able to 
feel in garden gate and pathway, in hooded door or shady porch, the 
symbol and spirit of the home. 
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COTTAGES FRONTING ROADWAY IN AN OLD ENGLISH VILLAGE: PERMISSION OF JOHN LANE CO, 
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THE CITY ORCHARD: ITS BEAUTY AND 
PROFIT FOR CITY FOLKS: BY C. C. JOHNSTON 


IEW city people realize that they live in a big fruit 
orchard. This is because the trees are so widely 
scattered. But the trees are there in large numbers, 
nevertheless. Let us take as an example a city of 
two hundred thousand people. This would give us 
approximately forty thousand homes. I venture that 
a horticultural survey would show an average of one 
fruit tree to every other home, making twenty thousand trees in all. 
Some rough estimates I have made, based upon limited investiga- 
tion, warrant such a conclusion. 

True, there are a great many homes—possibly whole blocks of 
them—which have not a single tree, but in many backyards you will 
find a half-dozen or more. Workingmen when they acquire homes 
are great tree-planters. In a city of the size herein considered there 
would be thousands of such homes. 

Ordinarily a fruit tree is an unobtrusive object. Its presence 
about the premises is easily overlooked by a casual observer. In 
blossom-time, however, this is changed. Every tree forces itself 
upon the attention. A ride about a city at this period gives astonish- 
ing evidence of the number of trees, and there is often surprise 
as to location. Massed effects in the residence districts are common, 
and banners of white or pink will have been flung out also where not 
expected, as in small downtown yards and barren, congested factory 
neighborhoods. 

Taking my tentative figures as a basis, let us look at the matter 
further. A fruit-grower friend of mine lately gave me some statistics: 
On a one hundred-acre orchard now approaching the bearing period 
he planted two thousand seven hundred apple trees, one thousand 
six hundred and fifty peach trees and two hundred pear trees, making 
a total of four thousand five hundred and fifty trees. With the best 
results in view, the acreage would not permit of a greater number 
of apple trees, as they must be a certain distance apart, but fillers 
of peach and pear trees were allowed. Hence the mixed orchard. 

Our city orchard, if the trees were grouped according to horti- 
cultural science, would consist of over four hundred acres. What 
would be regarded as a marvel in such form really exists in a scattered 
way within the limits of the city. The orchard man referred to 
expects to realize in a normal year on apples, when the trees have 
reached maturity, a net profit of twenty thousand dollars. This 
is not mere conjecture. He counts on duplicating what another 
orchard of the same size has been doing, in the same general locality 
and under practically similar conditions. In figuring on the profit of 
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THE CITY ORCHARD 


his apple crop he first makes allowance for interest on investment in 
the orchard and in packing and storage plant, and for all expense 
of upkeep. No account is made in this estimate for the peach and 
pear yield, but he expects the former to be very profitable in a good 
season. 

To be sure, fruit trees in a city could not be expected to do as well 
as those under scientific cultivation. Yet the bearing qualities 
and stamina of the city fruit tree, under unfavorable circumstances, 
are often remarkable. In the little yard of one of my neighbors is a 
pear tree of an excellent winter variety which seldom misses a 
bounteous yield. This past season its branches had to be propped 
to keep them from breaking under the load of fruit, and the family 
had more pears than they cared to use. Near it, is a one-sided, 
frail-looking peach tree, which with half a chance in the way of 
weather, yields a bushel or more of as good peaches as are offered at 
many of the market stands. A third tree of the same lot is a fine 
large cherry. It blossoms prodigiously, but its yield is always scanty. 
In another lot close at hand are several large cherry trees that blaze 
with fruit nearly every season. The owner has cherries to sell. To 
my positive knowledge, not one of the trees I have mentioned receives 
any care in the way of pruning or spraying. Such instances can be 
multiplied in almost any residence district. 

Coming back to statistics again, speculatively, I estimate that 


my four hundred acres of city orchard will easily give a yield to the 
annual value of one hundred thousand dollars, in spite of neglect 
and handicap of environment, and making allowance for off years. 
I can not in this space go into detail as to how I get my figures, but 
I consider them very conservative. 


E are not through yet with the city fruit question. There is 
a big vineyard to take into account. It would be wild 
guesswork to attempt an estimate of its size. That it is 
an immense one, though, is beyond doubt. Visit the backyards of 
any residence locality and note what a large proportion have grape- 
arbors. Once get a good stand of grapes and you have something 
that usually stays with you, regardless of ill treatment. I have in 
mind a certain grape-arbor that was shiftlessly allowed to go to wreck. 
The vines have been forced to look out for themselves. They cling 
about the ruins of the framework that formerly supported them, 
and reach up into the branches of a near-by tree. This past season 
the ungrateful owner had so many grapes that he did not know what 
to do with them. From the money standpoint the grape yield of the 
city must run up into big figures. There is no need for waste. Such 
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portion of the crop as is not needed for other purposes can be 
made up into a healthful and delightful beverage. 

A great deal might be said about the part the city fruit yield 
plays in the cost of living, and to what further extent it might be 
made to cut down household expenses. But although the financial 
phase has been touched upon, that is not the highest consideration. 
A fruit-bearing plant, whether a tree or vine, is doubly interesting. 
In addition to the processes of budding and putting forth its leaves 
and distinctive blossom—a process shared with other shrubbery— 
it exemplifies a still more fascinating phenomenon, that of growing 
food for man. 

It is a privilege to codperate with nature in this beneficent form 
by adding in a small way to the means through which such blessing 
finds expression, and to aid in making her gifts as perfect as possible. 
Aside from the satisfaction we may feel in helping to contribute a 
mite to the food supply of the world, through the planting and care of 
trees and vines, there is a peculiar pleasure in eating of the fruits 
of our own growing, and sharing them with our neighbors. With a 
glow of pride we exclaim at perhaps some festal event, ““These canned 
peaches are from our own tree.” Our guests share the spirit of our 
satisfaction. What added grateful qualities there are in a bottle of 
wine we take into a sick neighbor if we are able to say that the grapes 
were home-grown. 

The possibilities of growing fine fruit in a backyard, of making 
trees and vines prolific, of circumventing such enemies as the insect 
and the small boy, and various other phases of the matter, have been 
demonstrated with a high degree of success in my own experience. 

If this were the place, I might go into methods, but principles 
of backyard horticulture are available to everyone in the form of 
inexpensive literature. State experimental stations are always ready 
to give valuable information for the asking. In case you have never 
developed interest in the care of a few trees and vines on your own 
premises, even though you live in a city and have small ground space, 
you have missed a real pleasure. 






















THE ART OF THE FUTURE: 
CARPENTER 


ODAY Art is world-wide. . . The Religion of the 
future must come from the bosom itself of the modern 
peoples; it must be the recognition by Humanity as a 

whole of that Common Life which has really underlain 


BY EDWARD 


tainty of the organic unity of mankind, of the brother- 

fhood of all sentient creatures, freeing itself from all 
local doctrine and prejudice, and expressing itself in any and every 
available form. . . . The work of the Art of the future is of the 
grandest kind. . . It consists in actually drawing human beings 
together, revealing to them mutually their own feelings, their own 
inner life and consciousness, and the sentiment of every object, every 
event, as it relates itself (through the individual artist) to the great 
thrilling, palpitating soul of all mankind. For the first time the sense 
of this great soul is dawning consciously upon us. All life will be 
worked in—the most lonely, the most complex, the most inaccessible 
subjects, in order that they may wake response in the few that can 
understand them; and again the simplest and most universal, and in 
the simplest forms, in order that their portrayal may make the whole 
world kin. To make mankind realize their unity, to make them feel 
it, that will be the inspiration and the province of Art. 

Science and Art are, as Tolstoy suggests, like two great organs, 
Lungs and Heart—or should we not say Brain and Heart?—of the 
New Body of Society; the one should make us understand our re- 
lation to the Whole, the other should make us feel it. And the 
realization of this Common Life is the Religion of the future, of which 
the artists and science-workers will be priests; but which will penetrate 
all society and of which all the people will in a sense be interpreters— 
working to understand the secret of their being, working to express 
their sense of it—to open the flowers of their myriad hearts to each 
other, for mutual recognition. Before the great anonymous work 
and life of the People thus freed, before the myriad products of their 
loving skill in the sunrise of that new day, all the names and works 
of the “stars” that have illuminated the art-and-science-world of 
the past will in a sense fade into insignificance. 


Everything in modern Art points in this direction. . . Since 
the first French Revolution this new idea, a new sense of unity, a 
new religion, has begun to penetrate mankind. . .. . The 


human spirit in the nineteenth century has been explored to its depths. 
Its unity with itself, its unity with Nature, has been achieved and 
demonstrated. There only remains for Art to penetrate the Life 
of the people and achieve and demonstrate the same unity there. 
—From “ Angels’ Wings.” 
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TWO COMFORTABLE, COM- 
PACT CRAFTSMAN HOMES 
PLANNED FOR SMALL LOTS 


NE reason why so many of the great 
poets have expressed themselves in 
sonnet form, is that the very limita- 
tions and restrictions of that form 

have flung a gauntlet to their pen and added 
an incentive to their inspiration. For 
achievement implies effort, and difficulties 
often lend zest to an undertaking. 

In much the same manner, one finds the 
artist, the musician, or the craftsman at his 
best when working within certain restricted 
lines, and the architect also is apt to find 
himself possessed of new enthusiasm and in- 
genuity when the conditions under which he 
plans place definite limits on his design. 
True, his imagination will not find as free a 
range as would be the case were those dis- 
advantages removed ; but, on the other hand, 
the very obstacles will suggest new ways to 
overcome them, to attain, in spite of handi- 
caps, the maximum of comfort and of 
beauty. 

An interesting example of this fact, and 
one with which most of our readers are fa- 
miliar, is the delightful manner in which 
various modern architects, such as Grosve- 
nor Atterbury, have handled the problem of 
the row. Out of the very restrictions of 
area, arrangement and plan, they have 
drawn inspiration. Each drawback has sug- 
gested, to their imaginative and creative 
minds, a means for its successful overcom- 
ing. Every difficulty has spurred them on 
to find original and effectual ways of sur- 
mounting it. And since their optimism in 
the face of unpromising conditions has 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSES FOR SMALL LOTS 


been backed up by solid technical knowl- 
edge, they have managed to evolve unusual- 
ly practical and charming groups of homes. 

While Craftsman architecture, being di- 
rected to the solving of individual home- 
building problems rather than to those of a 
collective nature, does not concern itself 
with the planning of rows, it is frequently 
confronted with one that offers somewhat 
similar difficulties—namely, the designing 
of a house to meet the requirements of a 
narrow lot. To provide, upon an area with 
a limited frontage, a home that shall be 
thoroughly convenient, with rooms as large, 
light and airy as possible, and with an exte- 
rior that has a certain amount of archi- 
tectural attractiveness and homelike qual- 
ity, notwithstanding the limitations of its 
design—this demands considerable care. 
But there is all the more satisfaction in dis- 
covering fresh means of overcoming the 
necessary disadvantages, and of planning, 
on the given space, a comfortable, pleasing 
Craftsman home. 


CRAFTSMAN 
HOUSE 

no. 207: 
SECOND 
FLOOR 
PLAN. 
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HE two houses that we are presenting 

here are illustrations of this point. 

The width of the first, No. 207, is only 
30 feet 6 inches and it could be built on a 
lot 40 or 50 feet wide, still leaving sufficient 
space on either side for a pathway to the 
back garden, and for the planting of flower- 
beds or shrubs. By making the building 
very long and narrow, and providing the 
maid’s room on the first floor, ample sleep- 
ing and storage space has been allowed on 
the second floor. At the same time, care- 
ful handling of the roof has enabled us to 
keep the main lines as low as possible while 
giving full headroom to the upper cham- 
bers. This arrangement, together with the 
natural irregularities in the contour of the 
plan, insures a certain architectural inter- 
est for the exterior as seen from the sides 
and rear as well as from the street. 

The house is intended to be built of 
stucco on metal lath with shingled roof, 
and stucco alone is also used for the porch 
pillars and parapet. The entrance is across 
the wide porch, which is built so that it may 
be screened in summer and glazed in winter 
if desired. The vestibule is provided with 
a coat closet and is separated from the liv- 
ing room by post and panels, with a shelf 
as indicated to hold a jar of flowers or a 
fern. 

Stepping into the open hall one finds a 
long window seat beneath the casement 
group, and opposite is the living room with 
its fireplace and built-in bookcases on either 
side, topped. by high casements. As the 
stairs are partially screened from view by a 
partition similar to that which shuts off the 
vestibule, both sides of the living room are 
symmetrical, and an opportunity for a deco- 
rative handling of the woodwork and fur- 
nishings is presented. The front wall has 
four windows overlooking the porch, and at 
the rear a wide opening leads to the dining 
room. This open arrangement of the rooms 
and hallways makes the house seem more 
spacious than it really is; there is no sense 
of darkness or cramping walls such as one 
is so apt to feel in a long, narrow interior. 
If the owner desired, the back window in the 
dining room might be replaced by a glass 
— giving a full length vista of the gar- 

en. 


The kitchen is effectively shut off from 
the dining room by the intervening pantry, 
which is provided with a long dresser and a 
sink and drainboard beneath the window. 
In the rear is the maid’s room with a large 





Gustav Stickley, Architect. 


THIS CRAFTSMAN HOUSE OF STUCCO AND SHINGLES (NO. 207) WAS ESPECIALLY PLANNED FOR A 
NARROW LOT, TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF A FAMILY OF FOUR OR FIVE PEOPLE AND A MAID: 
IN SPITE OF THE FACT THAT THE HOUSE IS ONLY THIRTY FEET WIDE, PLENTY OF LIGHT AND AIR IS 
PROVIDED FOR ALL THE ROOMS, AND THE LOWER FLOOR GIVES ONE AN IMPRESSION OF COMFORTABLE 
SPACES: AT THE SAME TIME, THE DESIGN NEED NOT BE LIMITED TO A NARROW LOT, FOR THE 
EXTERIOR HAS SUFFICIENT ARCHITECTURAL INTEREST TO MAKE IT EQUALLY OR EVEN MORE ATTRAC- 
TIVE IF SET IN A GENEROUS-SIZED GARDEN, AS SUGGESTED ABOVE. 
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Gustav Stickley, Architect. 


ALTHOUGH QUITE UNPRETENTIOUS IN BOTH DESIGN AND PLAN, THIS STUCCO AND SHINGLE CRAFTS- 
MAN HOUSE, NO. 208, SHOULD PROVE HOMELIKE IN APPEARANCE AS WELL AS IN INTERIOR COMFORT: 
BEING PLANNED COMPACTLY IT CAN BE BUILT ON A SMALL LOT IF NEED BE; THE ROOMS ARE 
ARRANGED FOR SIMPLE HOUSEKEEPING, AND THE LIVING PORCH IS CONSTRUCTED SO THAT IT CAN 
BE SCREENED OR GLAZED ACCORDING TO THE SEASON, AS AN OUTDOOR ROOM IN SUMMER AND SUN- 
ROOM IN WINTER. 





CRAFTSMAN HOUSES 


closet and bathroom. A small service porch 
separates this part from the kitchen. 

The stairs, it will be’ noticed, are com- 
pactly planned. A _ windowed landing 
breaks the ascent, and the stairs to the cel- 
lar descend beneath the main flight. The 
passage provides ready access from the 
rear of the house to the front door with- 
out passing through the living room. 

Upstairs are four bedrooms and bath- 
room opening from the long hall, and an 
unusually generous amount of closet space 
is provided. There is also a small storage 
room at the left. And since so many peo- 
ple are coming to believe in the wholesome- 
ness of outdoor sleeping, we have planned 
a little sheltered sleeping balcony above the 
maid’s room at the rear, where it will be se- 
cluded and away from the dust and noise 
of the street. 

For both this design and the following 
one, a southern or southwestern exposure 
would be favorable. 


HE second CraftSman-house, No. 208, 
while somewhat wider than the first, 
is also planned for a small lot, and is 

especially adapted to the needs of a small 
family who wish to keep the household 
work as light as possible. In this instance, 
the house 1s approximately square, although 
the recess of the roomy corner porch, the 
smaller porch at the rear, the projections of 
the living room and the construction of the 
roof prevent the exterior from being at all 
monotonous, and give a certain interest of 
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CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NO. 208: FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


FOR SMALL LOTS 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE NO. 208: SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 


outline. The use of small-paned casements 
throughout and timber in the gables, like- 
wise adds a decorative touch to the walls. 

As in the case of the preceding design, 
the materials used are stucco and shingles, 
and the living porch is built with posts and 
parapets so that it may be readily screened 
or glazed. As it extends back into an angle 
of the building, a fair degree of seclusion 
from the street is obtained. 

The entrance is at the front, and the door 
being so effectually protected by the re- 
cessed porch, no vestibule is provided—only 
a hallway from which wide openings lead 
to living and dining rooms. A coat closet 
is built beside the front door. 

The living room is unusually light and 
airy, for there are windows on four sides, 
the large group in front being in a bay that 
gives an opportunity for the building of a 
window seat. On each side of the fireplace 
—which uses the same chimney as the 
kitchen range—bookcases are placed. 

The dining room is large and well light- 
ed by the two window groups overlooking 
the garden, as well as by the glass door onto 
the porch. 

The construction of the stairs is worth 
noting. Three steps lead from both hall 
and kitchen to a common landing, the kitch- 


| en being shut off by a door to keep cook- 


ing odors from the front of the house. This 


| arrangement permits access from the kitch- 


en to the upper floor without disturbing 
people in the lower rooms, and it also af- 
fords ready communication between the 
kitchen and the front door. 

Four bedrooms and bath are provided in 
the second story, with plenty of closets. 
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THE SWISS CHALET: ITS IN- 


FLUENCE ON AMERICAN 
HOME ARCHITECTURE: BY 
ELIZABETH G. GRAHAM 


HE tendency of modern times to- 

ward simplicity in living has been 

as radical in architecture as in 

questions of domestic labor, dress, 
food, etc., and the changes that have result- 
ed prove that there exists, here in America 
at least, a desire for home-building of a 
nature that is suited to our landscape, our 
national development, our personal tastes. 
3ut while our architects are striving to de- 
velop our home-building along lines that an- 
nounce themselves at once as suited to 
American existence they do not feel for a 
moment that interesting and valuable inspi- 
ration from other countries need be dis- 
carded in order to be sure of a national ex- 
pression. 

We want to get the most beautiful and 
practical homes, and if Japan can furnish 
us a lovely entrance to our garden, and Ba- 
varia gracious and practical ideas for our 
garden walls, England the belief that our 
homes should bé so placed that they con- 
form to the land and give comforting, 
cheering outlook, France brighten our ideas 
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THE SWISS CHALET 


FIGURE ONE: A CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW THAT REVEALS 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SWISS CHALET. 


of decoration along lines laid down by La- 
lique, Switzerland give us suggestions for 
our roofs and porches, surely there is no 
reason why all these good things should be 
discarded or why: the results should inevita- 
bly be confusing. For the trained archi- 
tect will only accept an inspiration that can 
be worked out to suit the landscape, mate- 
rial and the ideas of his clients, who may 
or may not have exactly the creative mind 
essential in starting the house plan. 

In the extreme West, for instance, we 
have’seen almost a generation of architec- 
ture dominated by the old Mission build- 
ings of Spanish origin, an architecture in- 
teresting in both large and small expression 
and suited to both climate and building ma- 
terials of the Pacific slope. As the build- 
ing extends further up the mountains in 
California, as we find artists’ colonies, lit- 
tle inns and large hotels half hidden on 
mountain edges, where there are fine out- 
looks over the sea, a change has come nat- 
urally in the architectural expression, and 
the newer building, which is less apt to be 
found on the flat, low country, bears a very 
distinct impression that its inspiration is the 
chalet of the Swiss mountains. 

It is encountered in a variety of forms, 
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for though the inspiration is easily recog- 
nized it is always modified to suit the exact 
lie of the land and the purpose of the home- 
maker. Any one who has ever traveled in 
Switzerland recalls with delight the 
weather-beaten masses of timber which jut 
out through the pines and firs along the 
mountains, not unlike a great moss-covered 
boulder, and one remembers, too, the 
ground floor where the goats and the cows 
were herded, with the family living up 
above, and looking down into the “pasture” 


FIGURE THREE: BUNGALOW WITH COBBLESTONE FOUNDATION AND CHIMNEY, 


WOODWORK AND WIDE SHADOWING EAVES. 


SWISS CHALET 


FIGURE TWO: AN INTERESTING VARIATION IN THE 
“CHALET”’ BUNGALOW STYLE, SHOWING DECORATIVE 
USE OF TIMBER IN THE WALLS AND ROOF. 


through beautiful casement windows. And 
it is from this rather primitive, rural shel- 
ter built for the convenience and comfort of 
the people, an adornment to the country- 
side, that we are getting inspiration for our 
mountain architecture of the West, and 
whether we are building a rude shack or a 
costly mountain home there is some kind of 
suggestion to be found in the Swiss chalet, 
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WITH SIMPLE BUT EFFECTIVE 
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which lends charm, quaintness and pictur- 
esqueness to the architecture. 

And not only is this type of building in- 
herently suited to the mountain forests, but 
in its development it furnishes opportunity 
for outdoor living without a sense of ma- 
nipulating the construction to suit this mod- 


ern fad, so often felt in country architec- 


ture. The long roof lines of the Swiss 
chalet, the projecting timbers, all give op- 
portunities for deep porches, for open-air 
sleeping rooms, for outdoor dining spots, to 
be found in few other types of modern 
building, except some of the Japanese 
houses of the remote interior. We have 
reproduced a few examples in this article, 
all suggesting the Swiss chalet inspiration 
and yet utterly different through individual- 
ity of architect and owner. 


EXAMPLES IN CALIFORNIA. 


Given three essential materials—rough 
lumber, stones and glass—it is possible to 
obtain almost as infinitely great a variety 
of homes without departing from an orig- 
inal style as an artist can produce pictures 
from his color box ; much more, it seems to 
me, than could be obtained by following any 
other given style of architecture. Doubt- 
less herein lies the secret of the popularity 
of the chalet. 

In Fig. 1 we have a house that suits ad- 
mirably a narrow as well as a shallow lot. 
A second floor has been added for an out- 
door sleeping room, which serves also as a 
living room by day in pleasant weather. 
The necessary chimney by being placed in 
front becomes the chief decorative feature 
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FIGURE FOUR: IN THIS BUNGALOW WE FIND A SECOND 
STORY CONSISTING OF AN ENCLOSED SLEEPING ROOM 
AND AN OPEN PORCH. 


of the exterior, serving a double purpose. - 
The materials used in its construction— 
cobblestones, plaster and a bit of brick— 
whimsically placed together, add a decided 
distinction. The entrance at the side lends 
privacy, and was doubtless conceived with a 
view to taking advantage of the handsome 
shade tree which overhangs the garden. 
One might search the world over and not 
find an actual duplicate of this house. Quite 
a departure from the usual disposition is 
seen in the grouping of the four casement 
windows next to the chimney. 

While various exterior coverings are used 
on the chalet, nothing seems so suitable as 
the redwood or cedar shake—which is a 
long kind of shingle, 6 inches wide and 36 
inches long, but differing from the ordinary 
shingle in that it is of the same thickness 
throughout. These are usually left to 
weather for a period of some three months, 
at the end of which time they are given a 
coat of oil to preserve both the weather 
color and the material itself. In this event 
the window frames are painted black and 
the sash white, which gives tone to the 
whole. 

Fig. 2 shows an interesting variation in 
the chalet inspiration. Here the low flat 
roof has been adopted, which might strike 
one at first as being very conducive to heat, 
but it is possible to have plenty of ventilation 
beneath the roof and obviate this objection. 
Outside, the walls are covered with two 
layers of 1x6 siding, laid vertically and a 





INFLUENCE OF THE SWISS CHALET 


couple of inches apart. This is an excellent 
plan for a sloping lot, as-the porch is easily 
adjusted to the slope and the space beneath 
can be utilized as a storeroom for the gar- 
den implements. Small diamond-shaped 
panes greatly enhance the beauty of the in- 
terior, besides giving a softening effect upon 
the rustic exterior. The extension beams 
form a convenient resting place for potted 
plants, which are here arranged like senti- 
nels, guarding the entrance steps, near the 
chimney. 

The cobblestone foundation in Fig. 3 pur- 
posely emphasizes the slope of the lot, the 
house or floor level being some three or 
four feet higher in front than in the rear. 
Without the stone foundation, or on a level 
lot, this house might have been somewhat 
commonplace, but the effect here shown is 
distinctive. No more artistic decoration 
for the chalet can be found than natural, 
bleached cobblestones, laid up with mortar, 
to which a small portion of lamp black has 
been added, which brings into relief the 
irregular lines of the stones. The asbestos 
white or paper roof combines well with cob- 
blestones and adds the necessary contrast to 
the dark stained exterior. 

Notwithstanding that the low flat bunga- 
low has reached a degree of popularity that 
is now worldwide, yet, by reason of the 
preference that many people have for up- 
stairs sleeping rooms, another modification 
has taken place which is known as the two- 


FIGURE FIVE: THE BIG UPPER ROOM IN THIS BUNGA- 
LOW MIGHT BE USED AS A LIVING ROOM, NURSERY 
OR FOR SLEEPING PURPOSES: THE ROOF CONSTRUCTION 
SUGGESTS SWISS INFLUENCE, 
story bungalow, of which Figs. 4 and 5 are 
excellent types. ~ 

In Fig. 4 the windows extend around the 
entire second story, by means of which the 
room can be used as an open sleeping room 
at night or as a sun parlor for cool days. 
Such a room as this would make an excel- 
lent nursery, or a hospital room where a 
patient could be isolated from noise and yet 
obtain ail the light and air available. Where 
a home is so situated that a good view is to 
be had, this upstairs room is often used as 
a general living room, where all the mem- 
bers of the family may enjoy its comforts. 
For a study or library where one wishes to 
be alone with his thoughts, no more suit- 
able room could be conceived of. A sky- 
scraper might be built adjoining this bunga- 
low and the upstairs not be robbed of either 
sunlight or air. The whole air of this house 
is suggestive of home life and informality. 
The walls are stained a rich, dark brown. 

In Fig. 5 we have a bungalow with the sec- 
ond story consisting of an enclosed sleeping 
room and an open porch, the latter being 
protected by adjustable curtains of matting 
which are in harmony with the color of the 
house and decorated with a conventional 
design. The ell breaks the length of the 
house nicely and serves as a charming den, 
with light and air on three sides. 
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HOW I MADE MY GARDEN: 
BY KATHERINE KOUPAL 
PERRIGO 


Hees: paid rent for a number of 
years, and having nothing to show 
for it, we decided to buy a place in 
one of the suburbs of a large city. 
The opportunity came sooner than we con- 
templated. We were told of a row of new 
frame houses built to sell, and as we had 
not the money to build our own, we made 
an early inspection and decided on one of 
the square, well-built dwellings, the rooms 
of which were laid out much like those in 
the two floor plans shown on page 335 of 
Tue CraFTsMAN for December, 1914. 

Across the street was an eight-acre tract 
of land with a number of large shade trees. 
This land has since been laid out into a 
beautiful district playground and park. In 
this we count ourselves very fortunate, as 
it might have been subdivided into lots and 
built up solidly in flat buildings. Such is 
the chance one takes when buying property 
in a new, sparsely settled locality. 

No time was lost in making the change 
from our flat to the new house. Notice, I 
do not say home—that developed later. 

The lot on which our house stood had to 
be filled and graded before any planting 
could be done. There was not a tree or 
shrub or fence in connection with any one 
of the houses in this long half block. 

When Jack Frost begins to make his vis- 
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A CORNER OF MRS. PERRIGO’S GARDEN: NEAR THE 
SOUTH FENCE BOUNDED BY ROCKS ARE THE WILD 
FLOWERS AND FERNS. 


its in the fall, and the cold rains begin, there 
isn’t much one can do out of doors. How- 
ever, with the help of an old garden man 
who made every turn of his spade count, 
about half the filling and grading was ac- 
complished that fall. The rest was done in 
the spring, when the front yard was gently 
sloped to the back alley line. As there was 
no fence at the back or sides, stakes were 
driven and a one-foot chicken wire 
stretched to define the limits of the prop- 
erty. A lot the shape of ours—so by 125 
feet—did not give much chance for irregu- 
larity of design, which is more pleasing than 
a symmetrical arrangerhent; but we man- 
aged to avoid too many straight lines, and 
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THE PERRIGO HOUSE WITH GARAGE AND DRIVEWAY, AS 
SEEN FROM THE FRONT. ; 
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to give the place a friendly and informal 
air. 

To keep strangers from tramping over 
the newly graded lot, an- irregular path— 
as seen in one of the pictures—was scooped 
out with a barrel stave. Over this path 
were strewn coal ashes, carried out from the 
furnace. This gave emphasis to the path 
even at night time, and helped to keep out 
a good deal of mud that would have been 
tracked into the house otherwise. The 
ashes were later covered with crushed 
stone, but this proved very unpleasant to 
walk upon, and was changed later. 

At that time of planting we did not 
dream of owning a machine in the near fu- 
ture, building a garage and driveway. Still, 
when this all came with business located in 
the home city, a plan was soon evolved with- 
out disturbing much of the planting. 


FLOWER GARDEN SEEN FROM THE BACK PORCH, AFTER 
REMOVAL OF STONE PATHWAY. 


By the time a year had rolled around, we 
had a good lawn and two seedling elms 
established—the latter transplanted from 
the open lots in the neighborhood; and 1 
had started a vegetable garden, a few flow- 
ers and a vine or two. (You will notice 
that I am interested principally in the back- 
yard, because most of my work and pleas- 
ure lies there, away from prying eyes.) The 
next year a city landscape gardener set out 
the shrubs and shade trees in the front. 
Two of those young trees had to be moved 
when the driveway was put in. This same 
year my flower border—mainly perennials 
—was planned and planted ; at least, a good 
beginning was made. The wild garden with 
ferns near the ‘south fence has not been 
disturbed since it was started, though many 


MY GARDEN 


LOOKING FROM EAST END OF HARDY BORDER TOWARD 
THE BACK PORCH, 


new bulbs and roots have been added from 
time to time. On the grassy side of the 
stones bounding the wild garden, I put in 
clumps of scilla Sibirica, snowdrops (sin- 
gle and double), ranunculus and blue wild 
violets. The lawn mower is not apt to run 


over them, so there is a chance for their 
tops to mature. 

The next year the back and side fences 
were put up, and with a few improvements 
to the house inside and out, the place began 


to take on the coziness of a real home. 
Two years after that came the car, garage 
and driveway. At first the former was 
kept at a public garage, but when business 
demanded the constant use of the car we 
decided to make room for it in our own 
yard. So again I planned and figured on 
the space of the backyard. Only part of 
the vegetable garden had to be given up. 
The back gate was moved to the other end 
of the garden, the crushed stone taken to 


VIEW TOWARD HOUSE FROM ORIGINAL BACK 
BEFORE THE STONE PATHWAY WAS REMOVED. 


GATE, 
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the front for a ground cover under the 
porch; the original path was sodded with 
sod taken from the spot where the driveway 
was to be laid. The original cement walk 
close beside the house leading to the front 
was moved to the south side of the garage 
around to the back gate. 

In this way we secured a very exclusive 
backyard flower garden, and I gained a spot 
for a rose garden—south of the house 
where the cement walk used to be. How- 
ever, the conditions that any plant would 
have to endure here were such puzzling 
problems to me that I availed myself of the 
Service Department of THE CRAFTSMAN. 
I made a rough sketch of the location, stat- 
ing conditions, and naming the class of 
plants I desired to use. Shortly after I re- 
ceived a very fine list of plants suitable for 
such a location, together with an explana- 
tory letter. For unavoidable reasons, the 
bed could not be prepared until this past 
spring, 1914, so I am carefully watching the 
new plantings in their growth. 

While the backyard is not extensive, it 
contains two dwarf Bismarck apple trees, 
one of which is being trained over the wire 
fence, two plum trees and a cherry. The 
cherry gave us half a bushel of excellent 
fruit in the summer of 1914. The plum 
trees blossomed, but yielded nothing that 
year. There is a seven-year-old black wal- 
nut tree that I raised from seed; also a lin- 
den and an elm tree that I planted in 1908 
when they were seedlings one year old. 
These three trees will be of much comfort 
when the present plum and cherry trees 
have outlived their usefulness. Grapes we 
have had for four years, also strawberries, 
while gooseberries and currants have been 
plentiful. The asparagus plants I raised 
from seed, so the bed is fairly established 
now. Last year I put in some peach stones 
and now have two seedlings well on the 
way. 

There are eight climbing roses, twenty 
hardy perpetual roses and five hardy teas. 
A good many of my roses are in the sunny 
hardy border with the perennials because 
that is the best location where I can enjoy 
them. 

The soil in this locality is mostly clay—a 
little top black soil—so all plants I might 
select from a catalogue would not grow well 
in my garden, unless I chose those that 
liked that kind of a soil. I have added 
five or six new perennials yearly. 

While progress in development of our 
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home was not without annoyances and 
hindrances, it was well worth the years of 
struggle—financially and otherwise—and 
we now have a home of our very own that 
is much to our liking. And probably the 
very fact that it developed slowly, and that 
each detail was the result of personal 
thought and effort, has given the place a far 
deeper significance than if we had left it to 
expert care. As it is, every tree, shrub and 
flower is a pleasant reminder of the enthu- 
siasm with which we gradually evolved our 
simple, homelike grounds. And our interest 
is one that grows with each passing season. 
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USEFUL ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


USEFUL ARTS AND CRAFTS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


OTHERS and teachers who wish 
to keep the young people cheer- 
fully busy in useful tasks about 
the home or farm may be inter- 

ested in a project of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for organizing 
farm and home handicraft clubs. Some of 
the arts and crafts in which the Depart- 
ment’s specialist in charge of club work for 
the Northern and Western States hopes to 
interest his boys and girls are as follows: 

One, rope tying and splicing; two, mak- 
ing seed testers (box, blotter and rag-doll 
testers); three, making a hen coop and 
brooder ; four, fruit tree grafting and tree 
surgery ; five, making a fly trap; six, mak- 
ing wood box. for kitchen or sitting room; 
seven, making a bird house and watering 
trough; eight, making a hotbed or cold 
frame ; nine, making a step ladder or handy 
ladder for farm and home; ten, making one 
dozen vegetable market crates; eleven, 
sharpening saw, pair of scissors; twelve, 
making a medicine cabinet; thirteen, mak- 
ing and laying a cement walk or floor; 
fourteen, making a bookcase or library file ; 
fifteen, first aid to farm implements: (a) 
repair whipple tree, (b) pair of shears, 
(c) fork handle, (d) repair gate; six- 
teen, drawing plan of 80-acre farmstead; 
seventeen, forging—2 kinds, practical, re- 
lated to farm work; eighteen, welding—z2 
kinds, practical, related to farm work; 
nineteen, horseshoe making; twenty, first 
aid to household furniture: (a) chair, (b) 
table, (c) picture frame, (d) door lock 
or hinge; twenty-one, pressing and clean- 
ing a suit of clothes; twenty-two, papering 
a room; twenty-three, painting, staining or 
treating floor; twenty-four, making a farm 
dooryard gate; twenty-five, making a 
home-made fireless cooker, one of 2 
methods ; twenty-six, making a home can- 
ner, one of 2 methods; twenty-seven, mak- 
ing a kitchen shelf or kitchen work chair 
for mother; twenty-eight, get out a set of 
plans and specifications for model farm 
home ; twenty-nine, show how to give first 
aid to school furniture and equipment; 
such as the repair of a seat, window, fence, 
broken gate, blackboard, steps, and side- 
walk ; thirty, show how to repair the cover 
or broken back of a book; thirty-one, art 
metal work for household; thirty-two, 
modeling in clay and plaster; thirty-three, 
leather work; repair of leather goods or 


art work; thirty-four, fabric dyeing and 
printing ; thirty-five, pottery for use in the 
home ; thirty-six, basketry for use in gath- 
ering and marketing vegetables and fruit; 
thirty-seven, making a milk stool; thirty- 
eight, home-made fruit juice and cider 
mill; thirty-nine, hall hat and coat rack. 

These are mere suggestions which have 
been sent out to different State and dis- 
trict leaders in the Northern and Western 
States. It is hoped that this list will en- 
able them to encourage lines of work that 
have an economic value in the farm and 
home management of any community. 

The new clubs, it is expected, will be 
merely the agricultural clubs already or- 
ganized among the young people and the 
new lines of industrial work will be taken 
up at times and seasons when corn, pigs, 
chickens, and vegetables do not need the 
special attention of the boys and girls. Un- 
der the new plan each club member will 
probably select about 10 of the suggested 
tasks and do each of them during conven- 
ient moments. The results of the work 
of all the members of one club will be ex- 
hibited at the end of a year’s time in a 
place where the rest of the community may 
see what has been attempted and pass a 
judgment on its value. 

Any mother or teacher who would care 
to interest her children in any of the arts 
and crafts outlined above, may write for 
further details to the Office in Charge of 
Club Work for the Northern and Western 
States, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 
FOR REPLANNING BELGIUM 


HE officers of the International Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, 
who are also officers of the similar English 
association, propose to begin now the work 
of replanning Belgium. They have sought 
the endorsement of Belgians now in Eng- 
land and have undertaken a series of lec- 
tures throughout the British Isles, which 
began February 11 with a conference in 
the Guild Hall in London, at which mem- 
bers of the British, Belgian and French 
Governments were expected to be present. 
The program included trips to various 
English garden villages and suburbs. A 
permanent exhibition of plans, models and 
the like is to be gathered, and a school will 
be opened in which architects and others 
may study the questions involved—From 
The Architect and Engineer of California. 
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HOME-MADE CONCRETE GAR- 
DEN CONVENIENCES: BY 
JULIUS McVICKER 


‘ OOKING up from my desk on the 


garden floor, I noticed a man ab- 

sorbed in a book he had picked up 

from our table of garden books. He 
was oblivious of everything in the world 
but the pages of that small book, a treat- 
ise on concrete, a dull enough subject to 
the average person, but to the adept a fo- 
cusing point for high realms of beauty. His 
manifest enjoyment and appreciation of 
that dry handbook proclaimed him a 
worker, an unconscious member perhaps of 
the craftsman fraternities, whose headquar- 
ters are in this building. Therefore, he 
must be made to feel at home, given the 
freedom of the place, supplied with easy 
chair and study table. 

The reason for his interest soon became 
apparent. He had been experimenting with 
concrete—with the making of sundials, 
bird basins, stepping stones, etc., for his 


A HOME-MADE SUNDIAL IN A HOME-MADE GARDEN. 
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STEPPING STONE PATH WITH ROSE ARCHWAY. 


own garden. Asking help of neither ex- 
perienced workman nor books of authority, 
he had managed, with the aid of dishpan, 
chopping bowl, stove pipe and soap box, to 
make a number of things in so original and 
simple a fashion that, in behalf of Crarts- 
MAN readers who love to work in their own 
garden, I begged him for a detailed account 
of his work. 

Since his experiments are of value to our 
readers, we quote at length from his de- 
scription sent at our express request: “The 
sundial I made from a piece of old fur- 
nace pipe, a small square box for the top 
mold and a larger one for the base. It was 
my first attempt in the use of concrete, so 
the molds did not come out perfectly, but 
as it happened the effect was very much 
improved instead of ruined, for it has all 
the appearance of an antique picked up by 
happy chance in some Old World ramble. 

“The little seat is not very large, but very 
attractive. It has been placed at the edge 
of the rose garden, where two people may 
rest and appreciate in full the four hun- 
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FRAMEWORK FOR A ROSE-CANOPY SEAT. 


dred roses which supply a continuous suc- 
cession of bloom from June on till the first 
frosts. The frame over the arch will even- 
tually be a rose canopy shading the seat. 
The rose bushes are being trained in a far 
section of the garden and will soon be 
transplanted. There is but one upright 
stem to each rose and the leaves and shoots 
are kept constantly nipped off until the vine 
has reached the top bar; then it will be 
trained like an umbrella, all the foliage and 
bloom being at the top. In the top photo- 
graph the lattice trellis seems to be a part 
of the more prominent arch, but it is back 
about six feet from it. 
of old boxes also. It is perfectly plain, but 
in good proportion, and was all completed 
in three days. 

“One of the pictures shows a bird 
bath and also some stepping stones. The 
bath pedestal was made from stove pipe and 
a box was used for the base. For the top 
I got a large wooden chopping bowl, oiled 
it well and filled it with cement. While 
still very wet I pressed a small tin wash 
basin in it, till I got the top rim of the ba- 


The seat was made | 


sin level with the bowl. Then I nailed 
some pieces of wood across to prevent the 
cement from pushing the basin up. For 
the top rim | took a box, the tin cover to a 
large bread pan (the kind they set bread 
in),and the wash basin was used again. I 
placed the wash basin upside down, took 
the old iron hoop of a barrel and cut it so 
that I could bend it round, the size of the 
basin. When this was done, I wired it to 
keep it the correct size. I placed it in 
the center of a box larger than the top of 
bread pan cover and fitted the box outside 
of the hoop to the depth of about two 
inches, then used the bread tin cover as a 
cook would a biscuit cutter and pressed it 
down through the cement and left it there 
till cement was hard. When the outside of 
the box was carefully broken, the four cor- 
ner pieces came away by themselves, leav- 
ing the top rim, like a large flat doughnut. 
This I cemented on to the mold that had 
come out of the chopping bowl. 

“The stepping stone path was made by 
digging holes large enough to admit a deep, 
square box. Then I tramped ashes to a 
depth of eight inches and put a mixture of 
cement, sand and crushed stone for about 
four inches, topping this off with a sand 
and cement finishing.” 


PUTTING UP BIRD BOXES 


O tenants give more satisfaction than 
box-dwelling birds. They can be re- 

lied upon for full and complete rental in 
the form of destruction of noxious insects 
and the rendering of delightful music; fur- 
ther, they are an unfailing source of amus- 
ing and instructive incidents. The boy or 
girl who puts up boxes for the birds to nest 
in, supplies them with drinking and bathing 


‘places, and. provides food for those species 


which remain in winter, is certain of an un- 
failing source of pleasure, which can never 
be known by any one who pursues them 
with bean-shooter or stones, or simply ig- 
nores their presence. The chances are far 
better that the bird-loving boy or girl will 
make the finer citizen. The bright boy or 
girl who closely observes nature, noting the 
places which the birds select by choice for 
their nesting sites, will be sure to get ideas 
which may be utilized in making the home 
grounds a veritable paradise for birds. The 
birds may not respond very promptly to the 
first attempt, but the would-be landlord 
should not get discouraged. Persistent and 
intelligent effort will surely bring results. 





REAL OUTDOOR COMFORT 


HAMMOCKS AND SWINGING 
COUCHES FOR GARDENS AND 
PORCHES 


NTHRALLED by the story of the 
Swiss Family Robinson, and all the 


delightful tales of forced existence 
upon tropical isles, who has not en- 
vied those fortunate people their romantic 
adventures, their house in the treetops, and 
longed to sleep like them under a canopy 
of rustling leaves? Who can recall the old 


nursery rhyme of “Rock-a-bye-baby” or 
read of little Mowgli’s life in the jungle, 


without fancy flying to the joy of days out 
of doors and nights among the sheltering 
branches of trees? 


A COMFORTABLY UPHOLSTERED SWINGING HAMMOCK THAT MAY BE USED 
WITH THE MATTRESS LEVEL, OR IN ANY ONE OF THREE RECLINING POSI- 
TIONS : A DELIGHTFUL COUCH FOR SHELTERED OPEN-AIR SLEEPING : $12.50. 
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A COLLAPSIBLE COT THAT CAN BE USED AS A COUCH 
OR BED, INDOORS OR OUTDOORS, FOR SUMMER COT- 
TAGE, BUNGALOW OR CAMP: $4.75 


The most thrilling weeks of the whole 
year to most of us are those that measure 
vacation days, those outdoor days that are 
lived so many times in anticipation and in 
memory. Our joy of a vacation is not be- 
cause we are excused from hours of work, 
but because we are free to indulge our in- 
tense desire for contact with outdoor life, to 
feel the spring of earth beneath our feet, 
the warm sun, cool shade and refreshing 
winds upon our heads ; we long to sleep out 
under a star-studded sky, with the long 
branches of trees stretched above us like 
arms held out in benediction. 

The growing interest in outdoor living in- 
cludes outdoor sleeping as 
well. We are coming to 
believe with the Indians 
that only a strong man can 
live shut up in wigwams 
and houses, that the sick 
and frail folk must be 
taken out of doors if 
strength and health are to 
be brought back. Outdoor 
sleeping is advocated by 
physicians for all people 
suffering from nervous- 
ness, insomnia, tubercu- 
losis. Indeed, it seems a 
great pity that we Amer- 
icans are so slow to appre- 
ciate the wonder of nights 
out of doors, that we must 
be urged for our health’s 
sake to spend a night in 
Nature’s guest rooms 
upon pine-needle couches. 
We gain much more than 
mere bodily health, im- 
portant as that is, by 
nights in the open air. 





REAL OUTDOOR 


There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the interest in out- 
door living and sleeping - is 
growing, and each summer 
finds more enthusiastic con- 
verts to this wholesome creed. 
The means to gratify such 
longings are also being in- 
creased, for as soon as there 
is a need of anything in the 
world, man’s ingenuity finds 
a means to supply that need. 
Because many people want to 
live and sleep outdoors, manu- 
facturers have been quick to 
provide a way for them to do 
so in comfort, and have de- 
vised portable houses, camp- 
ing outfits, hammocks, swings 
and cots, from the simplest 


A SWINGING DAVENPORT, FOR PORCH OR GARDEN, WITH UPHOLSTERED SEAT 
AND ADJUSTABLE BACK, AND WITH HANDY POCKETS AT THE ENDS: $12.00. 


and most inexpensive to the most luxurious, 
in variety sufficient to meet practically 
every requirement. 

We are showing here some of the best of 
these new swinging seats, couches and 
hammocks, which may serve as suggestions 
to those of our readers who are planning 
to add such features to their porch, garden 
or camping equipment this season. The 
first illustration shows a collapsible cot of 
simple form that can be put to many uses— 
as a couch or bed for summer cottage, bun- 
galow or camp, on sleeping porch or bal- 


COMFORT 


THIS AWNING-COVERED HAMMOCK, PROTECTED FROM SUN AND WIND, 
IS ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR SEASHORE USE: THE AWNING, WHICH 
costs $19.50, CAN BE ADJUSTED TO VARIOUS STYLES OF HAMMOCKS. 


cony, in a tent or under the 
trees. Another view, on 
page 232, shows how com- 
pactly the cot and its mat- 
tress may be folded up for 
use during the day as a 
screen, or for storage or 
transportation. It is made 
of strong dark brown can- 
vas, stretched tight on a 
steel frame, and can be 
had with or without the 
mattress. 

In the second illustra- 
tion is shown a sleeping 
hammock comfortably up- 
holstered and sheltered by 
a canvas wind-shield; the 
mattress may be used 
level, or raised to any one 
of three reclining posi- 
tions, making a delight- 
fully adaptable couch for 
sheltered lounging or 
sleeping in the open air. 

Where more protection is needed from 
sun and wind—as at the seashore, for in- 
stance, on an exposed lawn or beside a ten- 
nis court,—an awning may be used over 
and around the hammock, as shown at the 
top of the page, a device that is also ac- 
ceptable on very damp nights. The awning 
comes in brown and white stripes, as well 
as in plain green, brown or white canvas. 

Another variation of the sleeping ham- 
mock consists in a swinging davenport with 
upholstered back and seat, the back being 
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adjustable by chains to any position of com- 
fort. It can even be laid down on a level 
with the seat to form a double bed. Made 
in tan, white or green canvas, this forms 
a very attractive hammock, while the pock- 
ets at the end add to the convenience. 

The next illustration shows a hammock 
with a box-spring mattress, canvas-covered, 
in which the steel sides of the spring frame 
are covered by a canvas strip that is laced 
up to make a closed-bottom construction. 
The hammock may be had with or without 


FOLDING BASSINET HAMMOCK WITH WIND- 
SHIELD AWNINGAND STAND: $6.50. 


the awning stand, as desired. 

One of the most ingenious of out- 
door sleeping contrivances, how- 
ever, is the bassinet hammock, two 
views of which are shown on this 
page. Nothing has been overlooked 
in the making of this bed—and 
surely it is of the utmost importance, 
for one of the chief reasons for the 
summer’s trip to the country is that 
the children may lay the foundation 
for a long, vigorous life by sleeping 
out in the pure, fresh air. The 
hammock, which is 15 inches wide 
and 36 inches long, folds so that it 
can be packed in a trunk or easily 
carried by hand. The stand and 
awning also fold so that baby’s bed 
may be taken from city to country 
with no trouble and little expense. 
The stand is of hard wood, finished 
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in forest green 
with black ja- 
panned steel fold- 
ing joints. The 
awning is double- 
faced canvas, 
white on the out- 
side like the bas- 
sinet and green 
inside to shield 
the eyes from sun 
and glare. Each 


THE CoT 
SHOWN 
FIRST ON 
PAGE 230) 
FOLDS UP 
COMPACT- 
LY WITH 
ITS MAT- 
TRESS AS 
SEEN 
HERE, 


side is provided with a wind-shield 
which lets down, leaving strong, 
close-woven netting that provides 
plenty of air on hot days yet in- 
sures safety for a restless child. 
Then there is a hammock for 
children of larger growth. This is 
made with canvas sides, 22 inches 
in height, with strong wooden 
dowels run through pockets, fast- 
ened at the corners with snap-catch 
attachment, and securely sewed to 


IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH THE BASSINET HAMMOCK IS SHOWN 
WITH ITS WIND-SHIELD FASTENED IN PLACE, 





CARE OF HARDWOOD DOORS AND TRIM 


the mattress at the bottom 
for additional safety. The 
mattress is canvas-covered, 
white ‘outside and green in- 
side, or brown and tan 
striped. 

The hammocks and 
swinging couches described 
here can be had either with 
or without the awning or 
the strong steel frame. 

The descriptions and il- 
lustrations in this article 
are necessarily only sug- 
gestive of the vast possi- 
bilities in this informal fur- 
niture. Innumerable designs 
and arrangements may be 
found for the swinging 
couch and collapsible bed, 


from the simple hammock, nammocx 


WITH CANVAS-COVERED SEA-GRASS MATTRESS, CANVAS WIND- 


roughly swung between two SHIELD AND AWNING ABove: $19.50. 


trees at a summer camp to the upholstered, 
swinging couch in a carefully planned. sun- 
room. The color scheme also offers oppor- 
tunity for interesting study. On the gar- 
den floor of the Craftsman Building, may 
be found a representative display of this 
swinging furniture; visitors there may get 
practical advice regarding its use, while the 
actual exhibition of the couches in: their 
attractive surroundings will give a better 


CARE OF HARDWOOD DOORS 
AND TRIM 


LL woods are porous, and the drier 
and more thoroughly seasoned they 
are, the more readily they absorb 
moisture and are affected by at- 
mospheric conditions. When unfinished 
hardwood doors and trim are placed in a 
damp room, they quickly absorb the mois- 
ture in the air, which causes expansion or 
swelling, and when they return to normal 
(that is, when the moisture is again dried 
out) they are liable to warp and open at the 
joints, and it takes much time and labor to 
repair the damage. This can easily be 
avoided if only a little care is exercised. 

In the first place, as soon as hardwood 
doors and trim are received, have a finisher 
give them one coat of filler shellac, or stain, 
as the case may require. The reason for 
this is that nearly all doors and trim are 
shipped “in the white,” and all of the pores 
of the wood are open and ready to absorb 
moisture unless protected. 


idea of their effect than is possible in any 
descriptive article. This furniture is sin- 
gularly appropriate as a part of the Crafts- 
man exhibition. Anything that encourages 
life in the open, swinging in the sun and 
sleeping under the stars, is a part of the 
Craftsman ideal, especially if it combines 
artistic value with its merit as an incentive 
to out-of-doors life—as these delightful 
and practical devices most certainly do. 


Do not hang doors or put on trim in a 
damp, freshly-plastered building. It is, 
also, a good idea to back-paint all hardwood 
finish with one heavy coat of asphaltum 


stain or lead and oil. This is to prevent 
absorption of moisture from the plaster. 
Mortar contains large quantities of water, 
and until the moisture is dried out of the 
walls, the house is not in the right condition 
to receive hardwood doors or any other fine 
woodwork, which is quickly affected by 
such condition. 

The manufacturer should not be censured 
nor the wood condemned if the product, 
upon which every care is exercised in the 
making, is not handled properly upon ar 
rival at destination. Leading architects are 
specifying and insisting that heat first be 
turned on so as to dry out the building 
thoroughly before hanging hardwood doors 
or putting on trim. If these hints and sug- 
gestions are carried out no trouble will be 
experienced.—An extract from a practical 
report recently issued by The Gum Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
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LIGHTING FOR EXHIBITIONS AND STORES 


LIGHTING PAINTINGS AND 
SCULPTURE FOR EXHIBITION 
PURPOSES: BY STEPHEN L. 
COLES 


HE artificial lighting of works of 

i art, especially paintings and sculp- 

ture in exhibition galleries or mu- 

seums, involves a number of im- 
portant problems. The solution of these 
must take into account such variable quan- 
tities as the correct hanging or setting of 
the object to be illuminated, the position of 
the source of light, the quantity, quality 
and distribution of light, the construction 
and placing of such reflectors as are need- 
ed, and—most vital of all—a sympathetic 
understanding of the picture or statue it- 
self. 

The best results can be obtained, of 
course, by having the artist or sculptor co- 
Operate with the illuminating engineer in a 
series of experiments until the right com- 
bination of elements is achieved. But this 
cannot be done except in rare instances. 

Fortunately the artificial illuminant 
which lends itself almost perfectly to the 
purpose—electric light—is the most flexi- 
The illuminat- 


ble and adaptable known. 
ing engineer has at hand a wide range of 
shapes and sizes in incandescent lamps 
from which to select those best adapted to 
the problem he is solving. Besides this, he 
has already prepared for him in convenient 


commercial form, complete systems of 
lighting—adapted to various average con- 
ditions—which give the correct size and 
shape of such lamps, as well as the proper 
form and angle of reflectors. In other and 
exceptional instances the component parts 
of these complete systems may be used to 
build up individual illuminating systems to 
fit the special case. 

In the past there has been no common 
middle ground on which the artist or art 
connoisseur and the illuminating engineer 
could meet. Each has been handicapped 
by a lack of knowledge of the other’s art 
and its limitations. This is shown clearly 
in many of the larger‘art galleries and mu- 
seums, in which three, four, five or more 
systems of artificial illumination may be 
found in service. These express the indi- 
vidual ideas of one or more illuminating 
engineers, but more often a compromise 
between the ideas of the illuminating engi- 
neer and the curator in charge of the muse- 
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um or gallery. The very adaptability of 
electric light and the innumerable effects 
possible through its use form a barrier on 
either side of which the illuminating engi- 
neer and the art connoisseur must halt un- 
less each concedes a little to the other. 

This is especially true in the case of 
sculpture. The artist indicates shadows by 
lines or masses, and even if the lighting is 
only partially appropriate to the subject, 
these lines or masses will still give the im- 
pression of shadows. The sculptor, how- 
ever, works in a medium of three dimen- 
sions, and when he wishes to indicate a 
shadow he creates a hollow or depression 
in his marble or clay. The absence or par- 
tial absence of light, either natural or arti- 
ficial, in this depression gives us the sense 
of shadow. Therefore, it is easy to under- 
stand that when a piece of sculpture is arti- 
ficially illuminated by incorrectly placed 
sources of light, or by light of too great or 
too small intensity, the shadows will fall 
incorrectly and the whole expression of the 
sculpture will be changed. 

The walls on which pictures are hung 
form the plane of illumination. It is pref- 
erable to light these to the desired intensity 
by special units, and at the same time to 
provide a low value of general illumina- 
tion. Glare should be especially avoided. 

Individual angle steel reflectors, individ- 
ual angle mirrored glass reflectors, or mir- 
rored trough reflectors, giving proper dis- 
tribution curves,:are practicable. 

These general principles may also be ap- 
plied to the lighting of stores—a field in 
which considerable expert work has already 
been done, but in which there is still much 
room for improvement. The value of ef- 
ficient and at the same time artistic and rest- 
ful lighting can hardly be overestimated, 
whether one considers it from the stand- 
point of the public or of the storekeeper. 
Aside from the obvious fact that the better 
the wares are lighted, the larger the sales 
are likely to be, there is also to be remem- 
bered the psychological effect of a good 
lighting system upon the salespeople and the 
customers. We are beginning to realize, 
slowly, it is true, that beauty has an actual 
commercial as well as aesthetic value; it is 
“good advertising.” And the wise merchant 
today not only studies harmonious grouping 
and color schemes, but also sees to it that the 
lighting of his store and window displays is 
a source, not of annoyance, but of real com- 
fort and pleasure. 
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TERRA COTTA GARDEN 
FURNISHINGS 


(Continued from page 191.) 


walk or where they can be met unexpectedly 
around the turn of a path or in some se- 
cluded nook. 

No garden is quite complete without a 
sun dial whether it centers a rose garden, 
stands alone on a lawn or is raised at the 
edge of a terrace, marking flight of time 
with Old World charm. Gazing globes 
mounted on terra cotta pedestals, recalling 
the days of the necromancers, catch the 
noonday blue of sky, of drifting sunset 
cloud, intensify the rainbow masses of gar- 
den color, mystify the birds that play mer- 
rily about. Though new to our use in the 
garden they are coming rapidly into favor 
because they are one more medium for cen- 
tering garden pictures and adding the sur- 
prise of color. Bird basins, those low, sim- 
ple models, made to place on the ground, on 
a stump of an old tree or on an isolated 
boulder, and the higher ones held aloft upon 
graceful pedestals, out of the reach of ma- 
rauding cats, are almost entirely of modern 
design, for we have but recently reached an 
appreciation of how valuable the little feath- 
ered gardeners are in helping the perfect 
growth of our plants. Birds stay wherever 
they can be assured of clear water for bath- 
ing and drinking. Nothing attracts them 
more certainly than a fine spray of water 

’ through which they can fly. Seats, benches, 
jars and vases of simple and elaborate de- 
sign can be used to advantage in the infor- 
mal as well as the formal garden. 

There should, of course, be conformity 
of design to the character of the landscape 
and the dwelling it surrounds. The garden 
of a stately mansion always demands sym- 
metry and a more severe style of orna- 
mentation, while that of the cottage would 
gain by a greater simplicity. This same 
principle prevailed in the garden decora- 
tions of the ancient villas and country 
houses, as far as we may gather from their 
ruins. The most noteworthy example is in 
the surroundings of the villa of Hadrian 
near Tivoli. The adaptability of terra 
cotta to a variety of designs makes it all the 
more valuable with this effect in view. 

Terra cotta always adds distinction to 
any garden color scheme. The warm tints 
of the pottery blend with the background 
of trees and foliage and soften the cold 
grey of gravel paths and drives. Its neu- 


tral color could never offer a harsh note 
and harmonizes equally well with glowing 
autumn leaves and the delicate new green 
of spring. A garden enriched with this 
form of decoration gains a beauty which 
does not change with changing months and 
seasons. If properly placed, the outline of 
terra cotta jars will add a grace even to a 
bare winter landscape. 

Lord Windham, in a letter to Humphrey 
Repton, asks very pertinently : 

“Does the pleasure we receive from the 
view of parks and gardens result from their 
affording subjects that would appear to ad- 
vantage in a picture?” and answers, “that 
places are not to be laid out with a view to 
their appearance in a picture, but to the 
use and enjoyment of them in real life.” 
This principle applies particularly to gar- 
den furniture which, under proper condi- 


FIGURE ONE: THIS GREY FONT, THIRTY-SIX INCHES 
HIGH, TWELVE INCHES WIDE, PROVIDES BIRDS WITH 
A BATH OR A FROLIC THROUGH THE SPRAY. 
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tions, may combine the greatest practical 
value with all manner of picturesque pos- 
sibilities. 

A whimsical detail which is_ being 
brought out in the designing of all gardens 
is one adapted from the Japanese fancy of 
a “viewing stone.” Their idea is that from 
this stone, on which they stand or sit, they 
should enjoy the plan of the garden in its 
greatest perfection. They design a garden 
as a sculptor designs a group, endeavoring 
to make it beautiful from every point. The 
composition of a painting is a comparative- 
ly simple matter when the countless details 
of garden planning are considered. In the 
modern garden plan there should be a place 
sheltered from the wind and sun where one 
may sit and view the garden in the early 
morning hours, at noon under abundant 


FIGURE TWO: VASE OF SIMPLE DESIGN, TWENTY-TWO 
INCHES HIGH, TWENTY-THREE INCHES WIDE, SERV- 
ING AS URN ON TOP OF BALUSTRADE OR AS PEDESTAL 
IN GARDEN, 

shade and at evening from the slope of a 
hill. Carrying out this idea, there should 
be seats conveniently placed for obtaining 
the best views. The long curve of the terra 
cotta seats at the brow of a hill, beneath 
an overhanging pine tree, makes an ideal 
sunset seat. A long, narrow bench with 
Greek lines, simple and chaste, should be 
within the shelter of the grove to furnish 
the noonday picture. Time and the ele- 
ments can be depended upon to draw the 
raw new seat into a suitable place in na- 
ture. 

Often a window ledge, a balustrade or 
the top of a wall gives an unbroken line 
which is bare and unsatisfying. The skill- 
ful placing of terra cotta urns breaks this 
severe sweep without detracting from the 
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FIGURE THREE: LARGE JAR, SUITABLE FOR TERRACE OR 
FOR OUTLINING APPROACH TO HOUSE: REMINISCENT 
OF THE OLD ITALIAN POTTERY. 


dignity of line. If these vases are filled 
with growing flowers, vivid spots of color 
are added to emphasize the formal design. 

Broad avenues leading to the house, or 
driveways encircling the garage, may be 
bordered by rows of these jars filled with 
box, while the small paths wandering 


through the garden, are effectively broken 


by an occasional vase on a pedestal. For 
such purposes, the terra-cotta pieces illus- 
trated in the present article are especially 
appropriate because of their massive pro- 
portions, rough texture and simple design. 

In a conservatory or sun parlor, pottery 
can be used to great advantage, while city 
or country vestibules should have a tree or 
a plant in a terra cotta pot or vase. In- 
numerable designs are offered for this pur- 
pose from the high Grecian jar to dignify 
the spacious entrance of a country dwell- 
ing to the flat bowl, filled with ferns be- 
fore the narrow door of a town apartment. 


FIGURE FOUR: SIMPLE JAR FOR PORCH FURNITURE OR 
BALUSTRADE TO TERRACE, 
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THE HEART OF THE GUM- 
WOOD TREE: RED GUM, ITS 
VIRTUES AND USES 


LONG with the reawakening enthu- 
siasm for home-building which has 
swept over this country during the 
last few years has come a growing 

interest in “the stuff that homes are made 
of.” There is an increasing appreciation of 
the practical and artistic possibilities of not 
only brick, stone, concrete and other mate- 
rials of construction, but also timber. The 
strength, adaptability and beauty of wood 
both for architectural and cabinet-making 
purposes has become a subject of deep in- 
terest for professional and layman alike. 
The inherent charms of grain, texture and 
coloring, the individuality of the different 
kinds of trees and their appropriateness for 
various uses are all considered, and the de- 
sign and finish of the wood receives careful 
thought. 

We have found this to be especially true 
among readers of THE CRAFTSMAN who are 
interested in the planning and building of 
homes and the designing and finishing of 
woodwork and furniture. They are eager 
to study not merely the general principles 


of construction, but the nature and qualities 
of the wood itself, so that they may be able 
to handle it in the most sympathetic and 


appropriate manner. For they have come 
to realize that upon such treatment depends 
in large measure the general harmony and 
restfulness of the home atmosphere. 

We have published, in the past, articles 
on the use and finishing of oak, chestnut, 
cypress and other woods, and today the re- 
cent developments in the handling of gum- 
wood seem especially worthy of attention, 
for it has been taking its place among the 
most important woods of the day in innu- 
merable branches of interior trim, cabinet- 
work and other useful and decorative 
crafts. Indeed, red gum is now recognized 
as a leading cabinet wood in all parts of the 
world, being used in the manufacture of 
high-grade furniture, built-in fittings, stair- 
cases, doors and trim. 


Tue GumMwoop TREE. 


The red gum tree is technically known as 
Liquidambar styraciflua—meaning “liquid 
gum” and “fluid resin.” It is found from 
Connecticut to Southeastern Missouri, 
through Arkansas and Oklahoma to the 
valley of the Trinity River im Texas, and 


eastward to the Atlantic Coast. Its com- 
mercial range is restricted, however, to the 
moist lands of the lower Ohio and Missis- 
sippi basins and of the southeastern coast. 
In the best situations it reaches a height of 
150 feet, with a diameter of 5 feet. The 
stem is straight and cylindrical, with dark, 
deeply furrowed bark and branches often 
winged with corky ridges. 

The term “red gum” is applied, commer- 
cially, to the heart wood of the red gum 
tree. In Europe this is known also as satin 
walnut and hazlewood. Unselected gum or 
sap gum may be partially heart wood and 
partially sap wood, or all sap wood, and is 
often specified as hazel pine. 


Gum LUMBER. 


Sap gum and red gum has a wider mar- 
ket and is adaptable to a greater variety of 
uses than any other hardwood. Clear wood 
can be obtained in wide boards, an advan- 
tage which, combined with other good qual- 
ities, has resulted in rapid increase in its 
use. Difficulties in the seasoning formerly 
stood in the way of wide utilization of red 
gum, but these have now been overcome. 
Gumwood should be thoroughly kiln-dried 
before using, and if properly dried and sea- 
soned it will not warp, split or twist. 

One-third of the veneers manufactured 
from domestic woods are made of red gum, 
for it is better adapted than most other 
woods for cutting into thin sheets and takes 
glue more effectually. The veneer is used 
for a wide variety of purposes, from light 
weight fruit packages to the best grades of 
richly colored, highly figured panels in fur- 
niture, pianos and architectural woodwork. 


QUALITIES OF GUMWOOD. 


The natural color of red gum is a soft, 
rich reddish brown, which gives it a rare 
dignity and charm and makes it especially 
appropriate for the home interior. It is 
also used effectively in the woodwork and 
furnishings of churches. When finished in 
its natural color or stained, it is very at- 
tractive, and when properly seasoned it ful- 
fils every practical requirement. Being 
odorless and having a close, interlocked 
grain, it makes an excellent finish for the 
inside of hospitals, where it can be easily 
kept aseptic, and as it is free from resinous 
matter it takes paint and enamel well. This 
absence of resin also renders it very diffi- 
cult to ignite. 

Both red and sap gum are considered ad- 
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mirable flooring materials. Properly sea- 
soned, they will not shrink, and will wear 
evenly and smoothly without slivering. 
Such a floor is durable and easily kept in 
good condition. Sap gum is used widely 
today for siding, ceiling and porch columns. 
Red gum is particularly easy to work, and 
for this reason lends itself especially well to 
carving. 

For furniture, interior trim and fine cab- 
inetwork the use of red gum gives to archi- 
tects and designers a wide latitude for 
taste and individuality in color schemes. It 
is particularly adaptable to a dull, wax or 
oil finish, and a beautiful effect is obtained 
in the natural finish, as all red gum, whether 
plain or figured, is attractive in its surface. 
The figured wood, with its rich stripes and 
varying color tones, and its delicate, satin- 
like sheen, is peculiarly decorative, full of 
dignity and grace. 


How To FinisH Guo. 


The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation (Memphis, Tenn.), in a recent pa- 
per, gives the following directions for fin- 
ishing gumwood furniture. 

First, sandpaper the wood perfectly 
smooth—this is essential in any wood in 
order to obtain a satisfactory finish. Then 
apply one coat of shellac, sandpapering this 
coat when dry; then two or three coats of 
high-grade varnish, rubbed down with steel 
wool, between each coat. The final coat 
should stand for at least eight days, after 
which it should be rubbed with water and 
pumice stone first, and the next day with 
rubbing oil and pumice. If a stain is de- 
sired, the same process should be followed, 
except that first the finisher should stain 
the wood to the desired color. 

For a wax finish, use one coat of white 
shellac, sandpaper when thoroughly dry, 
and finish with prepared wax. 

To put the walnut finish on gumwood the 
following formula will be found success- 
ful: 1% ounces of walnut crystal and 4 
ounce blue-black nigrosene, mixed with two 
gallons of water. If a lighter color is de- 
sired, reduce the stain half with water. On 
top of this, after dry, the wood should re- 
ceive two coats of white shellac, which 
should then be sanded down and waxed. 

An “eggshell gloss” for interior finish can 
be obtained’ -by_using two coats of pure 
white shellac and*two~coats of clear rub- 
bing and polishing varnish. Allow each 
coat to dry thoroughly and rub down .with 
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steel wool between each coat; the final coat 
should be rubbed down with pumice stone 
and oil. 

To finish sap and red gum woodwork with 
white enamel, apply three coats of flat 
white—that is, white lead reduced with tur- 
pentine. Then apply two coats of any good 
enamel varnish. Time should be allowed be- 
tween each coat for the paint to become 
thoroughly dry. The last coat may be 
rubbed with pumice stone and water, if de- 
sired. 

When a white enamel finish is desired for 
pianos and furniture, grind dry white lead 
in alcohol, then add white shellac in a pro- 
portion of 10 pounds of white lead ground 
in alcohol to half a pound of white shellac. 
Apply eight coats. The first few coats 
should be rubbed with sandpaper ; the last 
coat should be rubbed with pumice stone 
and water, and polished with rotten stone. 
This finish on gumwood is equal to polished 
ivory. It is essential that only good grain 
alcohol be used. 


PROF. MILLER’S ARTICLE 


N the March number of THe Crarts- 
I MAN we published an article entitled 
“Landscape Forestry and Wild Gar- 
dening Increase the Beauty and Value 
of the Farm,” signed by Professor Wilhelm 
Miller of the University of Illinois, which 
is a pioneer extension worker in this impor- 
tant field. In order to make the article in 
every way a practical one for the mass of 
our readers, and to publish it in a magazine 
which is not a technical garden publication, 
it seemed to us necessary to make certain 
radical changes in the manuscript. It 
would have been a pleasure for us to sub- 
mit the proofs to Professor Miller, if it had 
been possible for us to do so and receive 
them in time. It is not the custom of Tue 
CRAFTSMAN to send out proofs unless they 
are asked for, but with the changes made 
in this instance we would gladly have done 
so if it would not have involved the lapse 
of several days before corrected sheets 
could have reached us. 
After the publication of the article, came 
a letter from Professor Miller expressing to 
us his deep regret that such proofs were 
not submitted, and stating that he felt the 
changes in the article had injured his aca- 
demic and ¢-ofessional standing. Professor 
Miller is very generous in his kind words 
about the article, arid says that in the maim 
it constitutes a most sympathetic interpreta~ 
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tion of his work. But as we supplemented 
the original manuscript by quotations from 
his pamphlet “The Illinois Way of Beauti- 
fying the Farm,” and in our quotations pre- 
sented the matter with the enthusiasm 
which we felt, Professor Miller quite right- 
ly presents his case: that an author or land- 
scape architect should not set forth or 
criticise his own productions in any public 
way that may smack of unprofessional ad- 
vertising. THe CRAFTSMAN fully appre- 
ciates this point of view, and is profound- 
ly regretful to have placed Professor Miller 
in this light before his co-workers. 

It was with great regret also that, in pub- 
lishing the article, we found it necessary to 
omit a chart of planting materials as well as 
some further details in regard to landscape 
forestry; but while this material would 
have been vastly interesting to some of our 
readers, we feared that it might prove too 
technical for others, as THe CRAFTSMAN 
subscription list is a most varied one. Real- 
izing, however, the importance of the origi- 
nal manuscript with complete illustrations, 
we have returned them all to Professor 
Miller in hopes that some day they will 
appear in pamphlet form, thereby advanc- 
ing the interests of the profession of land- 
scape gardening and adding to the renown 
of the University of Illinois, in which Pro- 
fessor Miller is so sincere and capable a 
worker. 
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THE LURE OF THE LAND: BY 
HARVEY W. WILEY 


= ERSONALLY,” writes Dr. Wiley, 
“T believe that agriculture is the 


fundamental profession, that it is 
in which a 
the greater opportunities for development, 
have broader views of life and render 
more efficient service than in any other ac- 


one have 


man can 


tivity in which man engages... . I can- 
not escape from the belief that the man who 
lives in closest touch with nature, other 
things being equal, will be the best man 
and have the broadest view of human life 
and human activity and human destiny.” 
And elsewhere he says that theoretically 
his idea of humanity would be a scattered 
population, all of the productive industries 
taken out of the cities and placed in the 
country to which they properly belong, and 
the city left only as a place of exchange. 
Dr. Wiley emphasizes, however, in this 


his latest book, that farming, like any other 
business, requires for its success the best 
technical skill, a wide variety of learning 
and insight into nature. Men and women 
in the cities who have felt the lure of the 
land and are contemplating the solving of 
their problems of finance, health and happi- 
ness, will find this book rich in practical ad- 
vice. As the publishers state, Dr. Wiley 
writes out of the wisdom of a lifetime of 
experience with farm life in all its phases, 
enriched by careful study of the problems 
of country living. And as former Chief 
Chemist of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, his authority upon the scientific 
phase of farming has of course been widely 
established. (Published by The Century 
Co., New York. 368 pages. 49 illustrations 
from photographs. Price $1.40 net, postage 
10 cents.) 


ADVENTURES WHILE PREACHING 
THE GOSPEL OF BEAUTY: BY 
NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


NDER this unusual title is published 

Mr. Lindsay’s account of his walk, 

during the summer of 1912, “from his 
home town, Springfield, through Missouri 
and Kansas, up and down Colorado and 
into New Mexico,”—a walk which was 
particularly unique because it was made for 
the most part without baggage, and penni- 
less. Sometimes, in exchange for board 
and lodging, this “poet tramp” helped with 
the harvest, or did other tasks around house 
or farm; sometimes he traded rhymes for 
bread, like the minstrels of old. He was 
on friendly terms with everybody and 
everything—farmers, villagers, dogs, chil- 
dren, grasshoppers and flowers—except for 
an occasional farmer whose thoughts turned 
to scepticism rather than hospitality. 

The adventures are simply told, with 
much informal philosophy and comment, in- 
terspersed with blank verse and rhyme— 
the former having something of the blunt, 
Whitman quality that does not disdain even 
the commonest things as subjects for in- 
spiration. Some idea of the “Gospel of 
Beauty” which Lindsay spread may be 
gathered from his words about “The New 
Localism.” 

“The things most worth while,” he says, 
“are one’s own hearth and neighborhood. 
We should make our own home and neigh- 
borhood the most democratic, the most 
beautiful and the holiest in the world. The 
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children now growing up . . . should find 
their talent and nurse it industriously. 
They should believe in every possible ap- 
plication to art-theory of the thoughts of 
the Declaration of Independence and Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address. They should, 
if led by the spirit, wander over the whole 
nation in search of the secret of demo- 
cratic beauty, with their hearts at the same 
time filled to overflowing with the right- 
eousness of God. Then they should come 
back to their own hearth and neighborhood 
and gather a little circle of their own sort 
of workers about them and strive to make 
the neighborhood and home more beautiful 
and democratic and holy with their special 
art.” (Published by Mitchell Kennerley, 
New York. 186 pages. Price $1.00 net.) 


THE NEW MOVEMENT IN THE 
THEATER: BY SHELDON CHENEY 


EW books have been published lately 
that deserve a wider circulation among 
the theater-going public than this ex- 
cellent work by Sheldon Cheney. It pre- 
sents, clearly and logically, the fundamen- 
tals of the new movement in dramatic art, 
both as regards the play itself and the set- 
ting. The artistic and psychological value 
of each is considered, with harmony as the 


aim. Gordon Craig, his revolutionary ideas 
in stage effects and his theater of mari- 


onettes, Max Reinhardt and the mimo- 
drama, Leo Bakst and the dance-drama, 
Granville Barker’s theories and achieve- 
ments—these modern leaders and _ their 
work are discussed in the light of the new 
drama spirit. The contributions of Shaw, 
Galsworthy, Percy MacKaye and _ other 
well-known English and American play- 
wrights are considered in relation to the art 
of the theater, and the progress that has 
been made both here and abroad is out- 
lined. 

Nor does the author limit himself to gen- 
eralities; problems of theater architecture, 
stage construction and decoration, arrange- 
ment of settings, backgrounds, color 
schemes and the various technical details 
of the craft are given due attention. The 
psychological confusion produced by the old 
3elasco methods is contrasted with the sim- 
ple harmony and symbolic appropriateness 
toward which the radical element of the 
profession is striving. 

As a summary of modern tendencies in 
this field, an indication of future progress, 
and a practical guide to those who are in- 
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terested in the application of the new ideas 
of beauty and fitness to the theater of to- 
day, this book should be sincerely wel- 
comed. The keynote of its philosophy may 
be found in the plea that we may have, in 
our playhouses, “more art and less noise.” 
(Published by Mitchell Kennerley, New 
York. 303 pages. Well illustrated. Price 
$2.00 net.) 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECTURE: BY SAMUEL PARSONS 

HOSE who are interested in land- 

scape gardening and landscape archi- 

tecture—professions which have 
achieved considerable prominence in Amer- 
ica during the last few years—will find in 
this practical and attractive volume much 
useful data. The subject is discussed both 
as to general principles and with reference 
to special garden features. First comes 
the laying out of a park or estate, its size, 
extent and enclosures. The location of the 
various buildings and architectural features 
of the garden, the size and arrangement of 
grass spaces and the making and care of a 
lawn are given careful attention. The plan- 
ning of roads and pathways, the treatment 
of water in streams, lakes and pools, nat- 
ural and artificial, the planting of islands, 
the handling of rocks in bridges, walls and 
other landscape elements, the grading and 
shaping of the grounds, their planting and 
maintenance—all these topics are included 
in the chapters. In addition to the making 
of private estatés and gardens, the creation 
of public parks is considered, and a chapter 
on choice trees and shrubs completes the 
book. Each subject is illustrated with a 
variety of photographs which add not a lit- 
tle to the helpfulness of the text. (Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
335 pages, 48 illustrations. Price $3.50 
net.) 


ELECTRIC COOKING, HEATING 
AND CLEANING: BY MAUD LAN- 
CASTER 


HE value of electricity in the home is 
today widely recognized, but the ma- 
jority of housekeepers, even though 

their houses may be wired for electricity, 
have not yet availed themselves as fully as 
they might of this wonderful force. For 
their benefit the above book has been writ- 
ten, and judging from the clear, practical 
manner in which each subject is treated, the 
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careful directions that are given, and the 
many photographs that illustrate the text, 
the volume will prove full of help for those 
who seek its advice. Certainly it is an in- 
teresting record of the countless inventions 
and improvements that have been evolved 
during the last few years in this important 
branch of science, and it will be welcomed 
by all who are desirous of increasing their 
knowledge of modern electrical appliances 
for the saving of labor and the speedy and 
economical accomplishment of almost every 
kind of household work. (Published by 
D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 
329 pages, illustrated. Price $1.50 net.) 


OUR PHILADELPHIA: BY ELIZA- 
BETH ROBINS AND JOSEPH 
PENNELL 


NY contribution by the Pennells to 
the world of literature and art is sure 
of a wide and appreciative reception, 
and the present volume should be no ex- 
ception to this rule. It is written in Mrs. 
Pennell’s pleasant, friendly style, filled 
with delightful reminiscences, both per- 
sonal and historical, beginning with her im- 
pressions of the city as a child, and taking 


up later its various phases of religion, 
literature, art and social life. 

The book is generously illustrated by 
Mr. Pennell’s versatile, vigorous and sym- 


pathetic sketches. Stately old-fashioned 
homes and wide shady streets, sedate 
meeting houses and sequestered squares, 
famous churches and public buildings-— 
Broad and Market streets with their long, 
wonderful vistas, the Schuylkill with its 
bridges, the beauties of Fairmount Park, 
the vast spaces of Broad Street Station-— 
these are among the pictures that hold 
one’s interest by their happy rendering and 
individual appeal. 

Philadelphians, of course, will prize the 
book especially as a record of familiar and 
picturesque corners of their birthplace, for 
every chapter and every drawing is alive 
with traditions, filled with the gentle, digni- 
fied atmosphere of the old Quaker town, 
or with the more strenuous mood of the 
modern city. The interest of the work, 
however, is by no means limited to a local 
audience, for it will be welcomed by all 
who love to find the contrasting beauties 
of the old and new interpreted in word 
and line. (Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. 541 pages. 105 
lithographs. Price $7.50 net.) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ORIENTAL 
RUG: BY DR. G. GRIFFIN LEWIS 


LL of us feel the charm of the Ori- 
ental rug—its rich barbaric coloring, 
legendary designs, and the atmos- 

phere of romance that clings about its 
Eastern home. But iew are familiar with 
the actual details of its history, the meaning 
of the different patterns, colors and sym- 
bols in which so much of its individuality 
and distinction lies, and which determines 
the time and place of its weaving. 

It is to enlighten the knowledge-seeking 
amateur that the present book has been 
compiled, and it should serve the purpose 
well. The simple, readable text combines 
both technical facts and interesting com- 
ment in delightful fashion, while numerous 
sketches and engravings present the subject 
in a clear pictorial way. Prayer rugs, hunt- 
ing rugs, hearth rugs—indeed, all varieties 
are shown, from Persia, China, India and 
other lands. And, as the author says, 
“every rug has a story of its own written 
in one of the many dialects of the world of 
imagination and tradition. It may reveal 
history, family and tribal legends or the 
elevation and decline of nations.” 

Nor are the mystery and historical signi- 
ficance of rugs the only topics treated in 
this attractive book, for considerable space 
is devoted to “Advice to Purchasers.” The 
reader is offered many suggestions and 
given much practical assistance in the 
matter of determining the value of different 
kinds of rugs. The detailed descriptions of 
all the specimens illustrated likewise will 
prove a guide to the uninitiated on many 
problems of age and value, weave, coloring 
and the meaning of the design. (Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
and London. 103 pages, with frontispiece, 
in color, 30 half-tone illustrations and text 
decorations. Price $1.50 net.) 


EARLY AMERICAN CHURCHES: BY 
AYMAR EMBURY II 


S a record of early church architecture 

in America, this well-illustrated book 

offers an interesting contribution to 

our national historical literature, and the 

fact that it is written by an architect whose 

own work has attained such importance, 
adds weight to its authority. 

Very quaint are the pictures and descrip- 

tions of the little old churches built by the 

settlers as temples for the religious freedom 
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which they had sought on strange new 
shores. The chapters follow the develop- 
ment of church organization and design in 
various parts of the country, especially in 
New England and the Eastern and Middle 
States, from the days of the colonists 
through to the nineteenth century, and the 
readable chronicle, while careful in its set- 
ting forth of facts, is by no means devoid 
of human interest and humor. Appended is 
a table of early American churches in chro- 
nological order. (Published by Doubleday, 


189 pages. 
Price $2.80 net.) 


COASTING BOHEMIA: BY J. COMYNS 
CARR 


RITTEN in dignified and engaging 
style is this friendly book of es- 
says. As may be guessed from the 

fanciful title, it deals with various interest- 
ing personalities and their achievements in 
the fields of literature, drama, music and 
the painter’s art. Millais, Alma-Tadema, 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Whistler, Meredith, 
Irving and Sullivan are among the well- 
known figures that appear, and aspects of 
their character, life and work are pleasant- 
ly set forth. (Published by the MacMillan 
Company, New York. 278 pages. Price 
$2.50. ) 


INTERPRETATIONS AND FORE. 
CASTS: BY VICTOR BRANFORD 

HE student of sociology will find in 

this carefully written volume much 

philosophical and interesting comment 
upon modern life. For, as its sub-title 
states, it is “a study of survivals and ten- 
dencies in contemporary society.” Among 
the subjects discussed are—woman, labor 
problems, educational ideals, civic progress, 
the drama and the public library movement 
in America. No brief notice can give an 
adequate idea of the variety of the topics or 
the conscientious and truth-seeking attitude 
in which they are approached. (Published 
by Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 411 
pages. Price $2.50 net.) 


GARDEN TREES AND SHRUBS: BY 
WALTER P. WRIGHT 


S the author explains in his preface, 
so many new and fine garden trees and 
shrubs have been discovered and cul- 
tivated recently that works on this subject 
but a few years old are already out of date; 
hence the preparation of the present vol- 


Page & Company, New York. 
Fully illustrated. 


and diagrams. 


ume. The book, however, is not limited to 
novel species. It deals with the best stand- 
ard kinds as well, and is intended to help 
owners of both large and small gardens. 
The lavish use of illustrations, some in 
monotone, many in color, makes the book an 
exceptionally attractive one. It would be a 
particularly happy gift for a garden-lover. 
(Published by Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 328 pages. Nearly one 
hundred illustrations. Price $4.80.) 


CONCRETE STONE MANUFACTURE: 
BY HARVEY WHIPPLE 


N this compact little handbook, the man- 

aging editor of Concrete-Cement Age 

has summarized the progress of con- 
crete manufacture and use, from its mod- 
ern employment in building units down to 
the latest and most scientific forms and 
methods. The chapters include practical 
advice on the location of the plant, equip- 
ment and layout; the materials, mixtures 
and their manipulation; the process of 
“curing”; special molds and patterns, dif- 
ferent kinds of surfaces; shop records, cost 
keeping, building regulations, tests, speci- 
fications and the selling of the products. 
The last chapter gives several examples of 
layout and operation. Both professional 
builder and experimenting amateur will 
find the book full of careful technical details 
and practical advice. (Published by Con- 
crete-Cement Age Publishing Co., Detroit. 
247 pages. IMfustrated with photographs 
Price $1.00.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“FISHE World of H. G. Wells,” by Van 

Wyck Brooks. Published by Mitch- 

ell Kennerly. 189 pages. Price $1.25 net. 

“American Art Annual.” Vol. 9. Pub- 

lished by the American Federation of Arts. 

558 pages. 95 illustrations. Price $5.00 
net. 

“Self Culture Through the Vocation,” by 
Edward Howard Griggs. Published by B: 
W. Huebsch, New York. 74 pages. Price 
$.50 net. 

“The Dramatic Works of Gerhart 
Hauptmann.” Vol. 5. Containing Intro- 
duction, “Schluck and Jau,” “And Pippa 
Dances” and “Charlemagne’s Hostage.” 
Published by B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
370 pages. Price $1.50 net. 

“Who Began the War and Why.” 
lished by the New York Times Co. 
1, No. 2. Price $.25 net. 
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> MORNING GLORY, A DEAR COMMON FLOWER THAT RUNS LIKE A SQUIRREL ALONG 
EW ENGLAND STONE ALLS, WREATHES LEAFLESS DEAD TREES WITH GARLANDS 
OF GREEN, AND TURNS UNSIGHTLY BRUSH HEAPS INTO GARLANDED TENTS. 





